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NOTES 


Tne Queen will leave Windsor vid Basingstoke for 
Portsmouth on Tuesday, March 12th, and will embark on 
the Victoria and Albert, in which she will cross to Cher- 
bourg on Wednesday. On Thursday Her Majesty will 
leave by special train for Nice, and arrive at Cimiez early 
on Friday morning. 





Tur Queen is to be accompanied to the Continent by 
Sir Fleetwood Edwards, the Dowager Lady Churchill, 
Colonel Bigge, and the Munshi Abdul Karim. As usual 
Captain Leclercq, Naval attaché at the French Embassy, 
will accompany Her Majesty to Cherbourg. 

Ir is satisfactory to be able to state that the Queen is 
in good health, and in no wise affected by the sharp 
weather; so that her journey is likely to be undertaken 
under the best of circumstances. Her Majesty will stay 
some five or six weeks at Cimiez, and then, as at present 
arranged, proceed to Darmstadt, where there is to be a 
great meeting of relations, the Czar and Czarina, and the 
German Emperor and Empress being among the number. 





Tue visit of the Empress Frederick has given the Queen 
the greatest pleasure, but the Empress will not, as has 
been stated, accompany her mother abroad. On the con- 
trary, it is the intention of Her Imperial Majesty to remain 
in England after the departure of the Queen. The 
Empress will probably pay a visit to the Princess of Wales 
at Sandringham, 


Tue departure of the Prince of Wales for the Riviera 
was postponed at the last minute. According to present 
arrangements the Heir Apparent will leave London for the 
South of France at 10.45 this (Saturday) morning. 





Tue Queen and Court will come up to Buckingham 
Palace on Monday week and on this occasion little Prince 
Edward of York is to have an interview with his grand- 


mother, being brought up specially for that purpose by the 
Duchess of York. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales will spend Easter 
at Sandringham when sundry festivities will be on foot, 
notably the West Norfolk Hunt Steeplechases. ‘Their 
Royal Highnesses will return to Marlborough House 
immediately after the holidays. 





Tur Dowager Empress of Russia, the Queen of Denmark, 
and the Duchess of Cumberland, are expected at Cap 
Martin next month. 





Princess Loutse, Marchioness of Lorne, and Lord Lorne 
are staying with the Duke of Argyll at Inverary, where 
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they will remain some little time. The aspect of the 
surrounding country probably reminds Princess Louise 
of her sojourn in Canada, 





Tue Emperor of Austria was staying at Cap Martin 
when he received the news of the death of the Archduke 
Albrecht. The Emperor immediately cut short his stay 
and hurried to Vienna, but it is probable that the Empress 
will adhere to her original resolution and go from Cap 
Martin in her yacht to Corfu. 





Lorp Bripport is in very delicate health and the utmost 
consideration has been shown him in the arrangement of 
Court functions. Lord Bridport is a great favourite with 
the Queen and is one of the oldest members of her 
household. 





Mr. Batrour’s attack of influenza is so mild that he is 
expected to attend the House of Commons on Monday. 
We venture, however, to express a hope that the 
invaluable leader of the Opposition will run no unneces- 
sary risk. 


Lorp Dunraven is laid up with influenza, which has 
prevented him for a few days from attending to the 
political work which he has in hand, notably that of the 
coming County Council election. 

Mr. Winston Leonarp Cuurcuity, eldest son of the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill, evidently does not intend 
to follow in the political footsteps of his father, for he has 
just been gazetted to the 4th Hussars, 


Lowtuer Castie, which will possibly be visited by the 
German Emperor next August, is an imposing looking 
edifice situated some five miles from Penrith. It is not, 
however, an old building, having been erected on the 
site of the ancient castle so recently as 1802, Externally 
it is chiefly remarkable for a quantity of towers with a 
large keep. The surrounding park is traversed by the 
river Lowther and the coverts and the grouse moors give 
exceptional opportunities to sportsmen. 


Tue lame explanation made by the chief of the staff at 
the French Ministry of Marine with regard to naval ports 
and foreign yachts is merely a shuffle. It was only when 
strong pressure was brought to bear that any explanation 
was made at all. When first issued it was meant that the 
order should be carried out pur et simple. However some 
French officials less chauvinist than the Minister of Marine 
pointed out the absurdity of the regulation, and now 
foreign yachts may occupy space in these sacred ports 
provided they do not encroach on reserved sections (who 
is to know the reserves ?), and that those on board do not 
lake pholographs ! 
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Tue incidental topic of Parliamentary life this week is 
the shameless manner in which members of both the 
great parties have been using their position in the House 
of Commons for electioneering purposes only. Those 
innumerable Bills introduced by private members are, in 
nine cases out of ten, an insult to the intelligence of the 
public in general and to that of the introducer'’s con- 
stituency in particular. Nobody expects them to pass 
into law and if, through some unforeseen accident, any of 
the bantlings should survive, its parent would be of all 
men most miserable. In fact, they are mere placards of 
advertisement pasted on to the Parliamentary hoarding. 





Anp now let us flee from all-pervading politics to 
matters of personal interest for us all. Firstly, it is to be 
noted that the buckets of fire to be seen in every street— 
for Belgravia has suffered to the full as severely as any 
court or alley—may be taken as the outward and visible 
sign of a resentment against the Water Companies which 
will not easily be assuaged. They have been callous to 
the miseries of the public: they have committed the 
crowning blunder of remaining indifferent to the woes of 
members of Parliament. A much oppressed victim is Mr. 
Herbert Paul, a member of the House of Commons and of 
the staff of the Daily News: and we doubt not that the 
Water Companies will ‘ hear of it.’ 





Tne fact is that it is high time for the Water Companies 
to be no more known in the land and there is the less 
excuse for the authorities who have postponed the day of 
purchase and reorganisation in that the necessary negotia- 
tion could clearly be carried out with advantage to the com- 
munity, with profit to the public and without injustice to 
the shareholders. For the companies are separate and 
profitable concerns individually, but their aggregate profits 
are not a circumstance to those which would be made by 
a single authority with but one set of headquarters and 
with a harmonious system of distribution. In passing, be 
it observed, the ‘ Moderates’ are far more likely to carry 
out the necessary enterprise than the ‘ Progressives,’ 
who clog every undertaking first by considering whether 
they can reorganise the whole principle of taxation. 





Goop fortune attend Lord Russell in his crusade against 
that perjury which is habitual in our Courts of Law! 
But he is by no means the first missionary of truth, and 
he may find, as his predecessors did, that apostles ot 
that kind get no thanks. Some years ago, on a circuit 
which shall be nameless, there was a great harvest 
of perjury prosecutions instituted through the instru- 
mentality of County Court judges; but the puisne 
judge who went the circuit treated the prosecutions 
scornfully, using language to the effect that you couldn't 
very well expect a man to tell the truth against interest. 
There have been no perjury prosecutions in that part of 
the country since then; but there has been abundance 
of perjury. That judge was a Home Ruler. 





To Professor John Rhys and to ‘Coleg yr Iesu,’ as 
the Welsh tenants have it, hearty congratulations; no 
better man could have been found for the place, and there 
is room for hoping that the Welsh college may emerge 
from the obscurity which has enveloped it for many a long 
day. Whether the new Principal be a Radical, as some 
say, matters but little, though our private impression is 
that he votes politics a bore; but he is at any rate a 
distinguished Welshman ; he will reverse the Anglicising 
policy of the late Dr. Harper which failed to attract 
Englishmen of any mark; and with luck he may even 
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attract the better class of Welshmen, who have avoided 
the college for many years. 





Since we went to press last week we have had an 
opportunity of looking at the title-page of Fromont Junior 
and Risler Senor, We find that Mr. Ernest Vizetelly was 
quite right, that the name of Mr. Edward Vizetelly jg 
plain and legible on the title-page, and we have to thank 
Mr. Ernest Vizetelly for the honourable manner in which 
he has accepted the apology which was plainly due from 
us, and, being so due, was offered unreservedly, 


Tue controversy which has broken out concerning Mr, 
R. G. Wilberforce’s Unreported Chapter of the Indian Mutiny 
is of great interest. No less than six officers of the 
52nd Light Infantry write to the 7imes to the effect that 
some of the stories related are and others must be untrue, 
It seems to us that Mr. Wilberforce’s duty is plain. He 
must either confirm or withdraw his imputations unless he 
is prepared to occupy the position of a persistent slanderer, 
But the course followed by Mr. John Murray, who 
published the volume, is right. He cannot pronounce 
judgment in the dispute between Mr. Wilberforce and 
those who were his brother officers, and 'tis almost certain 
that his agreement with Mr. Wilberforce prohibits him 
from taking action in the matter. ° 





‘Tue appointment of Lord Acton as successor to Sir J. R. 
Seeley seems to have been received with some surprise at 
Cambridge. But though one may sympathise with the 
doctrine of ‘ Cambridge for the Cantabs,’ it is difficult to 
see what Cambridge man could aspire to sit in the chair 
of Seeley, unless indeed the late unsuccessful candidate 
for might, if his native modesty did not forbid, 
have expected such a reward. However, it is some con- 
solation that the most competent judges speak with 
enthusiasm of Lord Acton’s vast erudition. It is not often 
that a man who has written so little has gained a reputa- 
tion that may be said without exaggeration to be European. 
He is known to the most eminent of the modern historians 
of Germany. The late Dr. R. Pauli for one, who was 
qualified, if any one was, to judge knowledge of historical 
matters, was ever ready to protest that he was a mere tiro 
in comparison to his lordship. It may be hoped that the 
office to which the distinguished lord-in waiting has been 
appointed, will extract from him some of the rich stores 
of learning which he has up to the present kept in his own 
bosom, or put at the disposal of Mr. Gladstone and of his 
colleagues. 








Our French correspondent writes :—‘ Of the speeches 
recorded during the past few days by the Journal 
Officiel only one is of some importance. M. Naquet, on 
the occasion of the trotting out of that hardy annual, 
the separation of Church and State, informed the House 
that he has seen the error of his past ways and has 
arrived at the conviction that the country does not care 
a snap of the fingers for the “reform” judged indis- 
pensable to its prosperity by every good Radical. The 
reasons he gave for the belief that was in him were 
excellent. We recommend their perusal to Welsh Dis- 
establishers. That a reasonable utterance on any matter 
connected with religion should be made in the Chamber 
is in itself a wonder, but the crowning miracle was the 
very general disposition to applaud the orator. The 
resurrection of the esprit nouveau seemed for the moment 
an accomplished fact. It is a pity that M. Naquet, who 
is a politician of standing, has lessened his authority by 
attempting to break the record of the number of parties 
to which it is possible for a persevering man to belong in 
a brief space of time. 
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‘CoLontaL circles are preoccupied with the fate of the 
Congo Free State. Its ultimate transfer to Belgium is held 
generally to be certain, in spite of the opposition of the 
Socialists. The rumour that France had offered King 
Leopold 500 millions of francs for his white elephant 
searcely required to be contradicted, but if at some future 
date Belgium should wish to dispose of its colony there are 
politicians here who would advocate a deaj. Thanks to 
Jules Ferry the position of France on the Congo is a 
strong one, but it would not be safe to predict that the 
Chamber would consent to make it yet stronger at a 
heavy cost. In the matter of colonial policy the ways of 
the Palais Bourbon are devious. The proposition that the 
consent of England would be necessary before a bargain 
could be struck between France and Belgium, is of course 
scouted over here—that is to say, the press makes short 
work of English pretensions to a right to interfere. The 
Press, however, is not the Quai d’Orsay or even the 
Pavillon de Flore. 





‘ Tue burial of a gigantic reform has been decorously 
accomplished by the Cabinet. Our politicians of almost 
every shade of opinion are agreed that a reorganisation of 
Bumbledom is imperatively called for. France is over- 
ridden by functionaries empowered in varying degree to 
be a nuisance to their fellow-citizens. A plan for making 
these pests comparatively innocuous would be a veritable 
boon, It is imagined that the trick might be effected by 
an application of the principles of local government. At 
present before resorting to the most innocent act a 
Frenchman requires a written permission from a Mandarin 
in Paris. Could he get this permission from a Mandarin 
nearer home it is thought his lot would be alleviated. A 
Grand Commission on Local Government or on Decen- 
tralisation, as it is termed, has been appointed in conse- 
quence. No harm ever came out of a Grand Commission, 
nor any reform either—alive. Paris will remain the 
Mecca of Bumbledom for many a long day yet. 

‘Wirn Auguste Vacquerie—another victim of this 
deadly winter—disappears a practical journalist of a type 
that is growing rare. Vacquerie was a man of letters, and 
as such concerned at least as much with his style as with 
his matter. He was almost the last survivor of the heroic 
days of French journalism, of the days of Emile de 
Girardin and Théophile Gautier. His journalistic work 
was far from absorbing him entirely, and he found time 
to publish a formidable array of volumes both in prose 
and verse. He ended, as he began, an apostle of Roman- 
ticism ; the one literary genius of the century in his eyes 
being Victor Hugo. Recent French literature he held in 
horror, One is tempted to say of him that he was a 
better writer than critic. 





‘Tue Irish Republicans resident in Paris have sent a 
congratulatory address to Henri Rochefort on his return to 
France. The effusion concludes with an expression of 
thanks to le grand proscrit for the services he has rendered 
to Ireland, but does not set forth what those services are.’ 





Mr. Humpureys, of Hatchard’s, is an ingenious man, 
By inviting a number of ‘eminent’ authorities, from Sir 
John Lubbock to Mr. Grant Allen, to tell him what sound 
books they find to be neglected, he has given sundry prigs 
4 gorgeous opportunity of spreading their tails in public. 
So Mr. Allen tells us, rolling the modern log, ‘ that old 
books of old date have got quite enough appreciation,’ and 
Mr. Welldon recommends Bunyan’s Holy War, and Mr. 
Burnand advertises his own Happy Thoughts frankly and 
gratis; and Dr. Warre hints that he, like everybody else, 
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has read Where Three Empires Meet, and Mr. Le Gallienne 
puts in a plea for a few minor moderns, and Sir John 
Lubbock rolls out the names of Homer, Herodotus 
Marcus Aurelius and the rest of them. On the whole, 
this is as sickly and silly a performance as may be con- 
ceived ; but for the booksellers it may have its uses. In 
passing, we should like to see the faces of some of these 
‘well-known’ men after Mr, George Saintsbury had cross- 
examined them upon the contents of their favourite 
books in the manner described by him recently in these 
columns. 
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SHIFTING SANDS 


(THROUGH THE HOUR-GLASS) 
Air—® The sun was shining on the sea.’ 


Tue chief was sitting in his place, 
Sitting with all his might ; 

He did his very best to keep 
His banner out of sight ; 

And this was odd when he was in 
The middle of the fight. 


J. R. was fuming sulkily ; 
He thought the bloody fray 
Had got no business to proceed 
Another blessed day, 
Unless the army chose to own 
That Erin blocked the way. t 
The House was full as full could be, 


The leaders sick as sick ; ii 
They threw a little dirt about, 


oy, 
F's 2 





In hope that some would stick ; fae 
They also backed a heap of bills ; ee y 
They often go on tick. i 

bat 
The Asquith and the Labouchere i. 
Were looking round the land, ' 


The former laughed aloud to see 
Such quantities of sand ; 

‘If we could plough it up a bit,’ 
He said, ‘ it would be grand !’ 
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The Chief was sitting in his place 
Sitting with all his might ; 

He did his very best to keep rs 
His pledges out of sight ; é. 

Which wasn’t odd because they looked 
So silly in the light. 





‘Still, if you think the ploughing might ry 
Annoy the Landed Class, iy 

My little lot will lend itself at 
To bring the scheme to pass ; oat 

I call it fairly asinine, ae 
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But-——“ write me down an ass! 
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‘The time has come,’ the Asquith said, 
‘To talk of bogus bills ; 

Of Welsh dissent and questions like 
The cure of tenants’ ills ; 

And whether Mr. Morley knows 
Of any patent pills. 
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‘We thank you therefore very much 
For being really nice, 

And kindly promising to play 
The ass at any price.’ 

‘I don’t see where the oyster-beds 


Come in,’ said Mr. Bryce. 0. S. 
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LANCASHIRE AND THE SITUATION 


EMEMBERING always that Thursday's fight 
was not a conflict of parties it must be pro- 


tested that Ministers have begun the Session with 
such experiences as were to be expected by poli- 


ticians embarked in what seafaring language would 
define as a very complaining ship. ‘They have not 
been overtaken by immediate foundering, but that is 
all. They are on the Treasury Bench as everybody 
can see, but no more. It is none the less obvious 
that they are there by a species of accident. A small 
margin of safety will do on two conditions. One of 
them is the continuance of good luck, and the other 
is this, that the margin is trustworthy. ‘The luck 
of Ministers has not been bad so far, but 
they have excellent reason for feeling anything but 
confidence in the trustworthiness of their margin. 
The increase of their majority, which is the result of 
the Colchester election, might be fairly called sub- 
stantial as far as numbers go. Two on a division is 
an increase by no means to be despised by a Cabinet 
which is reduced to rely on twelve, and less, when its 
whole strength is mustered. But that splendid majority 
of 195 achieved after the debate on the Indian Cotton 
Duties was due in no wise to Ministerial strength but 
wholly to Conservative honesty. And the question 
is, Do these circumstances diminish the risk for 
Ministers that next time they want to put ‘the 
main question’ they may find their majority make 
an ominous dip from the by no means handsome 
figure of fourteen to the decidedly meagre figure of 
eight? Ministers can hardly be under the delusion 
that they do. This is the inquiry for them. We, 
for our part, must ask ourselves whether any Cabinet 
can really be so poor spirited as to wish to con- 
tinue in office on such terms. The policy described 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment is certainly not one 
which high-spirited men would adopt. As Ministers 
continue to announce that they mean to adhere 
to it, we know, of course, that a great self-respect 
and a strict sense of honour will not trouble them; 
and so what there is decidedly abject in their 
position will have no effect upon them. But 
there are degrees; and Ministers may be driven 
to ask whether it is worth while to be mean unless 
the thing can be done successfully. Is it possible 
to go on pegging away with Bills designed to produce 
a disturbance—which may after all refuse to be created 
—with such a majority as this? The beginning of the 
Session has been looked forward to in hopes that it 
might tell us, and in so far as it has gone it rather 
tends to show, that the feat is impossible. The game 
is one requiring tools on which the electioneering 
politician can absolutely rely. It cannot be played if 
Ministers are to work under a perpetual terror that the 
laziness, or the ill-temper, or the accidental absence 
of half a dozen members may put them in a minority. 
A perusal of Sir Henry James's speech shows that he 
had reason for his diffidence im moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House. Though he made a brave parade 
of good-will to India, he was unable to disguise that he 
and the other Lancashire members wished to have the 
deliberate desires of the Indian Government set aside. 
Lord Elgin and his Council declare that no other means 
of making revenue square with expenditure exists save 
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the reimposition of the Cotton Duties. That being 
the case it was incumbent upon the heterogeneous 
Opposition to overthrow the plea of necessity estab. 
lished by Mr. Fowler on their behalf. The only way jn 
which it could be fairly met was by producing an 
alternative plan. With the exception of Mr. Tom- 
linson, who pointed out, truly enough, though in- 
adequately indeed, that the mother-country does not 
bear its share of the military outlay, no such 
course was attempted. Mr. Pailip Stanhope’s tirades 
ugainst the extravagance of the Indian Govern. 
ment would have carried greater weight if he were 
recognised as an authority on Indian finance or any 
other problem. Sir Henry James, who knows some- 
thing about most things, should not have permitted 
himself that sneer at Anglo-Indian officials, anxious 
not to lose the scanty dividend of their pay which 
remains to them. It comes with bad grace from 
a Unionist who is also, we rejoice to believe, an Im- 
perialist, and its insincerity differs in degree only from 
the sympathy with the down-trodden native which 
subsequent speakers thought fit to air. The plain 
fact of the matter is, that Lancashire would rather 
see India go hang than submit to a slight shrinkage 
of its market. Sir Henry James’s complaint that the 
race is not run at level weights has lost its force 
since the countervailing duties were imposed. Mr. 
Fowler may not have shown sufficient discretion in 
consulting threatened interests, and he has been unfor- 
tunate, to say the least, in sanctioning the re-imposition 
of the tax at a moment when the cotton industry is 
depressed. Still Mr. Goschen’s argument that, whereas 
the Secretary of State has done his best under the circum- 
stances for English artisans, he would have alienated the 
whole native community by taking the opposite course, 
must carry conviction to every thinking intelligence. 
One of the morals of the debate is the reaction of 
the weakness of the Government on society in general. 
Any question upon which cross-voting may be expected 
destroys every single calculation upon which Ministers 
and Ministerial journals can rely. ‘The overwrought 
nerves of the Daily News and Chronicle are responsible 
for most of the scare of a dissolution that loomed 
large on Thursday afternoon. But though neither of 
those papzrs is remarkable for sobriety of judgment, 
the political situation is calculated to perplex the Pro- 
fessor of Pure Mathematics at Cambridge himself. As 
a matter of fact the Lancashire members alone were 
in earnest, and it is permissible to doubt how far 
the non-manufacturing part of them was expressing 
its own beliefs and how far the sheer selfishness of 
its constituents. Mr. Balfour, whose influenza kept 
him in bed, cut by far the most dignified figure, as he 
lay comfortably between the sheets, while Mr. Philip 
Stanhope talked. And yet, when we come to think of 
it, the Daily News and Chronicle may have been moved 
by ulterior designs in thus trying our temper. On no 
other account could a Government, not wholly free 
from the sin of little Englandism, have fallen with so 
much dignity. There was undoubtedly a touch of 
‘Perish India’ in some of the declarations against the 
Cotton Duties, and still more in the words that went 
unsaid. However the Daily News was never suspected 
of strategic insight before, and there is no reason for 
going behind the plain answer that a majority of 
twelve means a succession of panics. Another and 
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more serious moral should be laid to heart by Mr. 
Fowler, and his successor at no long interval. 
Behind this agitation about the Cotton Duties lies 
the far graver issue of Indian currency, ‘Though the 
Government has taken the right line on the first, it has 
neglected its duties towards the second most culpably. 
Temporary expedients like a loan, temporary experi- 
ments like the closure of the mints, are worse than 
useless. ‘The depreciation of the rupee must be faced, 
wrestled with, and overcome, if it is not to weaken our 
rule in India. This journal holds no brief for bimetal- 
lism, is indeed no believer in it, but it is no longer 
content to rest satisfied with mere adjectival condemna- 
tion of a theory which has amongst its advocates 
enough men of intelligence to entitle it to serious 
consideration. 


PPVHE Government Whips are chiefly responsible for 

the poor figure cut by the President of the 
Board of Trade on Tuesday. That worthy ex-Professor 
deserves condolence for being driven to a third stage of 
surrender when he had halted contentedly at the second. 
It was not his fault that, having attempted to disarm 
Mr. Howard Vincent by a Committee, the terrors of the 
division lobby drove him to accept the resolution against 
the importation of prison-made goods. A Ministry 
which persists in clinging to office and salaries with- 
out a working majority, must expect tu have its dignity 
lowered on occasions. At the same time Mr. Bryce’s 
speech bristled with such contradictions and perplexities 
that he cannot be wholly absolved from some respon- 
sibility for the capitulation. He started bravely 
enough by traversing every one of Mr. Howard 
Vincent’s facts. ‘Ine total proportion of foreign 
prison-made goods is small, he maintained, and secondly 
no evidence exists as to the amount that finds it way 
into English markets. Then, with a quaver, he changed 
his tone and implored the Opposition to find a cure for 
a possible evil which he had hitherto treated as non- 
cxistent. Finally he recurred to that time-honoured 
device of bewildered politicians, namely the appoint- 
ment of a committee. Mr. Chamberlain showed 
supreme common sense in advising Mr. Howard 
Vincent to avoid the snare, since an inquiry would only 
mean the indefinite postponement of a solution. ‘The 
attempted retaliation of Mr. John Morley only made 
Mr. Bryce’s situation more hopelessly untenable, since 
if a Merchant Shipping Bill can be swamped in a Royal 
Commission, a Committee for foreign gaol-made com- 
modities would be a bottomless gulf indeed. 

Members from every quarter of the House adduced 
evidence in abundance to show that the working classes 
are seriously exercised over this malign competition. 
Mr. Bryce’s efforts to show that the grievance is senti- 
mental rather than real prove merely that a jurist need 
not necessarily be a logician. ‘The demonstration, as 
Mr. Arnold Forster contended, can be established by 
the process of exhaustion. We need not necessarily 
accept Mr. Howard Vincent’s contention that 100,000 
felons, chiefly German, are employed in productive 
labour. Let us take the return that Mr. Bryce quoted 
by way of refuting the mover of the resolution. On 
the most favourable construction to the President of 
the Board of Trade it states that 863 convicts make 
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brushes in Prussia. Mr. Howard Vincent declared that 
of 1010 Saxon prisoners engaged in manufacturing 
‘cocoa-matting, etc., many are occupied with brushes 
as wel], At any rate they are responsible for an out- 
put in ‘cocoa-matting, etc., and Mr. Bryce was 
forced to fall back upon academic arguments 
as to the unproductiveness of gaol-labour. Upon 
this point we are content with the remark that a good 
deal depends in such cases upon the wgour with 
which punishment is applied, and that the Germans are 
reputed to be strict disciplinarians. As to his conten- 
tion that the articles cannot be traced to English 
markets, it resolves itself into the merest play upon 
words. In the first place the German workman will 
not stand gaol-bird rivalry, and, in consequence, the 
goods have to be disposed of abroad. Secondly, they 
would naturally be sold in that country alone where 
}'ree ‘Trade remains an article of faith. There are be- 
sides the positive statements of Mr. Quilter that the 
value of the mats imported from the Belgian penal 
colonies has risen in four years from £20 to £1500 per 
month, and of the Jronmonger that prison-made iron 
goods reached this country to the amount of £1500 a 
week. Mr. Bryce never grappled with these totals at 
all, though he must have known that they went far to 
outweigh his negative presumptions. If we admit that 
the iron industry is not seriously menaced, we must also 
allow that trades with limited outlets, like the making 
of mats and brooms, are threatened with extinction by 
German and Belgian miscreants. Mr. Bryce’s conten- 
tion that foreign prison-labour is spread over as many 
products as possible increases the general individual 
alarm if it does not add to the hardship. 

Mr. John Morley disclaimed any desire to defend 
the importation of these goods of vile authorship on 
Free Trade grounds, though that position would have 
been at least intelligible. He was content, with Mr. 
Bryce, to plead the poverty of his own imagination, 
and to ask his opponents for a suggestion. The 
remark, made previously in the debate by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, that Ministers who cannot perform their duties 
ought to resign, is a sufficient reply to the non possumus 
of stupidity. Besides Mr. Bryce, by a half-completed 
process of thought, seemed aware that the Board of 
Trade might help to mitigate the evil. If English 
manufacturers would label their goods ‘ home-made, a 
sentiment would be created in their favour. Why, 
then, does he not issue a circular to that effect? That 
brilliant effort might perhaps inspire him to further 
devices for thwarting the governors of German gaols, 
even if he recoiled from Mr. Stuart Wortley’s proposal 
of an Act prohibiting the importation of prison-made 
goods. Thus he might amend the Merchandise 
Marks Act so as to impose increased penalties on its 
violation, and even secure the identification, not only of 
the country, but of the district of origin. If it 
happened to coincide with the locality of a large 
German prison, every patriotic scullery-maid would 
repudiate that particular broom. However these mild 
exercises of the imagination seem quite beyond the 
mind of Mr. Bryce, whose knowledge of Justinian has 
swamped his notions of commercial justice. The moral 
is that this Government will stir a finger neither for 
the agricultural labourer nor the artisan, who must 
put up with starvation wages so that they may enjoy 
the inestimable boom of cheap prices. 
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EGYPT 
HE recent reports from Egypt are but new 
symptoms of the delicate situation there and 
‘will come as no surprise to those who have followed the 
recent turns of affairs. However firm and benevolent 
British administration may have been—and it is im- 
possible to point to any shortcoming either in the 
matter of firmness or of benevolence-—the stumbling- 
blocks to its smooth progress were too numerous for 
friction to be long avoided. The anomalous condition 
of authority, the conflicting treaties and suzerainties 
the ever-open issue as to the right to legislate 
and the limits of legislation, the peculiarly engrossing 
demands of Egyptian finance, the ex-territorial 
privileges of the humblest foreign representatives ; 
these and a hundred other peculiarities of the 
situation would have sufficed to provoke a 
chronic crisis, even if all the parties concerned had been 
actuated by the best of all possible intentions under 
the best of all possible Administrations. When, on the 
other hand, we find the country overrun by intriguers 
of every kind and degree, thriving in an atmosphere 
which for generations has been pre-eminently one of 
intrigue ; when every anomaly and pretext for confu- 
sion is greedily seized by persons placed in authority 
for the set purpose of rendering the British occupation 
abortive ; when the Sovereign of the country, instead 
of showing gratitude for the prosperity and security 
which his country owes to British arms and heads, gives 
himself up to a sulky, underhand hostility, it is im- 
possible to blink the fact that we are face to face with 
a Gordian knot which it would be foolishness to con- 
tinue attempting to untie. 

Among the most mischievous obstacles, in the face 
of which we have persistentiy succeeded in inflicting 
good government upon Egypt, must be numbered the 
Capitulations. Their application within de facto 
Turkish territory is by this time generally considered 
by impartial observers to be an obstacle, rather than 
a safeguard, to justice. In territory which is ad- 
ministered by the first and most enlightened of 
European nations, and which can scarcely any longer 
(even by courtesy or fiction) be styled de jure 
Turkish, there is not the ghost of a pretext for 
defending them. As reasonably might it be claimed 
to establish them in our Indian Empire— indeed, far 
more reasonably, if the spirit of the Ilbert Bill ever 
came to find extended application. At present every 
scoundrel, traitor and malefactor in Egypt may go 
scot-free, if it suit the schemes of some unfriendly 
power to embarrass the Government by claiming 
jurisdiction over him. Viewing the system from the 
most favourable point of view, we see justice frequently 
hampered and delayed, absconding made easy, with no 
corresponding advantage to any one, unless it be to our 
enemies and to the enemies of society. ‘This is a 
crying evil, but by no means an isolated one. The 
whole system of handicapping the operation of the laws 
with a tangle of ephemeral and scarcely intelligible 
treaties is pernicious, and the sooner some drastic step 
shall be taken to put an end to it the sooner and more 
effectively will the Egyptian question be resolved. 

While fully acknowledging that this country has 
more than done its duty by Egypt in the teeth of 
wholesale difficulties of every kind, we are constrained 
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to urge that the time has come for easing the tension 
and enabling the machinery of our administration to go 
smoothly in the same groove, which has now been suff. 
ciently clearly marked out. No aggression or revolution 
will be necessary, only the recognition of long-accom- 
plished facts. We have gone too far to think of 
drawing back. Our blood and treasure and ad minis- 
trative abilities may not have been spent in vain, 
We must needs go on with a task, perhaps rashly 
undertaken, but certainly carried out with genius and 
beneficence. Our occupation has long been a reality - 
it needs only to give it the sanction of its real name, 
and all international difticulties in the way of the 
administration of what must be called our province wil] 
be smoothed away at once and for ever. It were idle 
to conceal that a move in this direction is now in con- 
templation, though whether the longevity or prestige 
of Lord Rosebery’s tottering Government will make it 
possible of execution is, as Mr. Kipling would phrase 
it, ‘another story.’ 


IS LONDON TO BE BOSSED ? 


HE day of the elections for the London County 
Council is now very near, and luckily, there are 
good reasons for hoping that, this time, their import- 
ance is generally understood. Certainly, should any 
ratepayer abstain from voting, or vote with the party 
so well called Aggressive, he will do so in woeful igno- 
rance of his own interests, and to the direct encourage- 
ment of the most corrupting practices that were ever 
introduced into municipal government. Meanwhile, it 
is pretty to watch the fluttered devotees of those 
practices. Alarmed at the exposure of their most 
objectionable motives and manceuvres, they are making 
a violent display of those that offend nobody. Who 
complains of these innocent enterprises? If here the 
Council has planted a leafy avenue, and there laid out 
a park, all that has been said about it is, that the park 
and the avenue give universal satisfaction. If, as we 
gather from the pictures in the Daily Chronicle, the 
horses of the Fire Brigade prance as they never did 
under the Metropolitan Board of Works, we are glad 
of it. No doubt there was too much sacrifice to 
collar-work under the old system. If as we also 
learn from contrasting sketches in the same journal, 
no person with a black eye is ever seen in the Council's 
‘ doss-houses, where thirty per cent. of the Council's 
guests are beautifully groomed and wear silk hats, the 
only regret is that these extraordinary ameliorations 
have been so long concealed from public knowledge. 
Even when large sums of money are spent in grandiose 
improvements there is no grumbling. We are used to 
some magnificence in that way, as when the City Cor- 
poration gave to London the Holborn Viaduct and the 
Tower Bridge. We only murmur at such employment- 
of-labour enterprises as the new Thames tunnel, of 
which the Progressist Mr. Arthur Arnold gives the 
following account: ‘It lands on the most desolate, low- 
lying and uninhabited part of the Kent shore; and | 
believe will never equal in utility either the free ferry 
at Woolwich or the Tower Bridge, though it will cost 
far more than the total of both these undertakings.’ 
When the London ratepayer is reminded of these 
excellent ways of expending his money, as if they con- 
stituted an irresistible claim on his gratitude, he should 
ask himself whether it was ever said or supposed that al/ 
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the Council's enormous revenue was spent on painting 
Hammersmith Bridge. Of course the Council can show 
amongst its various works many that were much needed 
or that are truly beneficial. Would it not be very odd 
ifa good deal of such work couldn't be pointed to, 
considering the Council's enormous and enormously 
increasing expenditure ? But even the most necessary 
work can be carried on upon abominably wasteful 
rinciples ; and that is the commonly adopted practice 
of the Council. We speak of principles, observe. We 
are not talking of the waste of carelessness—perhaps 
there is none; nor of waste through jobbery and the 
multitudinous creation of salaries—probably there is 
no such thing; though the Council's prodigality in law- 
expenses is palpably beyond all need, and even beyond 
reasonable explanation. The ratepayer who is still in 
doubt about the placing of his vote should fix his mind 
on these facts. Whatever the professed views of the 
Aggressives, they act steadily on the presumption that 
they are appointed to alter the whole conditions of 
taxation, labour, and wages. ‘Ineir conception of the 
Council is that whereas an entirely new system of 
politics has come into existence—(Radical-Socialist- 
politics-system)—and whereas the Imperial Govern- 
ment cannot readily throw off the present system, 
it is for the Council to make of London's 
four millions a State within a State, where the new 
doctrine may be applied and whence it may be promul- 
gated. It is manifest from the whole proceedings 
of the Works Department for example—(mark that 
the Council will not have this Department worried 
about a profit and loss account !)—that so it under- 
stands its mission. Thus. There are works that ought 
to be carried out ; there are others that it would be well 
to carry out ; others that may excusably be carried out 
—like that precious tunnel which is to cost more than 
the Tower Bridge and the Free Ferry put together, 
and is not particularly wanted. Now all but the first of 
these various works are considered, primarily, from the 
provision-of-labour point of view, just as if the Com- 
mittee were at the head of a series of Louis Blanc’s 
National Workshops; and the whole of them are 
carried out with a mind to see the largest possible 
number of men employed, at the highest wages that are 
considered tolerable, and with the least inconvenience 
to the labourer. It is not always that this system 
Comes out as plainly as it did in the case of the 
famous painting of the bridge-—a small, but a most 
valuable illustration of the Council's methods; for 
there we have the acknowledged fact that the work 
was done, as it was and when it was, for the 
purpose of spending au excess of wages on it at 
& season when painters have little to do. But the 
same design and the same consequences appear on a 
monstrous scale in this other fact, equally well known 
and equally to be kept in mind. The Department had 
‘even considerable pieces of work to do, and spent upon 
them, on an average, 33 per cent. more than the 
declaredly sufficient costs. Difficult to go on with that 
sort of thing? So it would seem ; but not so much to 
the Progressives in the Council because their proposed 
taxation reforms work in with their labour-and-wage 
reforms, ‘There are the rates to go upon, and moncy 
which the ratepayers are answerable for can be raised 
on loan, Accordingly, the rates are now up to fourteen 
Pence in the pound, while the capital debt is increased 
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by £1,200,000, though no great undertaking accounts for 
the added drain. The great undertakings are to come. 

Now considering that the Londoner's resources are 
not boundless; considering that the profits of trade 
are still rapidly declining; considering that the 
artificial raising of wages, which is the Progressives’ 
grand point, is not away of meeting the competition 
by which these profits suffer ; and considering that these 
gentlemen already announce that if they are returned 
they mean to launch into half a dozen different sorts 
of business with which civic government has nothing 
whatever to dc—what should be the ratepayer’s course ? 
What when he understands the ‘ true inwardness’ of 
the unification scheme, which is this: the complete 
establishment of the State within the State where the 
Socialist Radical policy, with its crazy labour and 
taxation projects, is to have its full experimental 
fling? It is with that design that the Council wishes 
to level down and subordinate all local authority to 
its own. That is why it cannot tolerate the plan of 
dividing London into strong and independent cor- 
porations: the only way, however, of saving its popu- 
lation from the danger and disgrace of Boss-govern- 
ment, upheld by an army of rate-paid labourers, 


THE SCAPEGOATS 


A?’ first sight it may seem that comment would be 

wasted on the trial, concluded in Paris on 
Thursday, of half a dozen individuals describing them- 
selves as journalists or as of no occupation, but figuring 
on the charge-sheet as blackmailers. A closer scrutiny 
of the case reveals, perhaps, some features of interest. 
The very tameness of the proceedings, the insignificance 
of the accused, with one or two dubious exceptions, the 
lack of sensational incident, are reasons for dwelling on 
a trial, which to the surprise of the public has barely 
attained to the dignity of a cause célébre. To explain 
this paradox, it is necessary to recall the feverish excite- 
ment which thrilled Paris at the time of the arrest of the 
men who have just been judged. The word went round, 
and for a moment found credence, that light was to be 
let in upon dark places, that the day of reckoning had 
arrived for a swarm of notable rascals at whom the 
public finger had long been pointed. A purification 
of the Press was to be followed by a purification of 
Parliament. In a word, the cleansing of the Third 
Republic was to be thorough, a Hercules, one M. 
Dopffer, being to hand for the scouring of the Augean 
stable. But the mountain has produced only the 
mouse afterall. All this promise of ruthless justice, 
the dangling of handcuffs before the affrighted eyes 
of persons who were never intended to wear them, 
the loosing of detectives blindfolded before they 
were unleashed, the rumble of prison vans in imita- 
tion of the tumbrils of a more serious clearing out 
of suspects, the entire melodramatic mise en scene has 
resulted in the bringing to the bar of a few scapegoats 
whose most heinous offences, as they appear in the 
indictment, may almost be dismissed as peccadilloes. 
For at the worst, in the shady transactions in which 
the accused have dabbled, they have only been 
guilty of lightening the pockets of personages as 
little estimable as themselves. ‘Throughout the trial 
there was not a pin to choose, so far as the question 
of morality is concerned, between the witnesses for 
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the prosecution—keepers of gambling hells, tainted 
speculators, usurers, sharks, and women of dubious 
reputation—between these chevaliers Windustrie at 
large and the less fortunate members of the same 
guild in the dock. By no stretch of the imagination 
can the judgment delivered on Thursday be held to be 
of more importance than the conviction of a batch 
of pickpockets. That the affair should ever have 
been considered of exceptional moment can only be 
explained on one of two suppositions: either the 
authorities have been so purblind as to mistake a 
molehill for a mountain or the public has been 
egregiously bamboozled. 

’ In Paris there is very little difference of opinion as to 
which of these two suppositions is correct. From its 
opening to its close the trial has never been taken 
seriously, but has been followed with the amused smile 
provoked by the progress of a farce. There is much to 
be said in justification of this estimate of the proceed- 
ings. It is a matter of common notoriety that not one 
half the truth was divulged at the Palais de Justice. 
No doubt the general public is only vaguely 
acquainted with the real facts. It is otherwise in 
the political world and in thé world of the Press. The 
biographiesof che accused drawn up by the police and read 
at the trial might have been made ‘ human documents ° 
of the first order had their preparation been entrusted 
to any one of a score of journalists, or to a committee 
of ex-Ministers chosen with due insight. As it was 
these dossiers were pieces of imaginative writing 
indited, it is to be presumed, with a view to allowing 
the prisoner's counsel to demonstrate their untrust- 
worthiness, But the ingenuity expended in mounting 
this judicial comedy was concentrated more especially 
on the elimination from the caste of numerous 
personages qualified to figure in it in the guise 
of ‘stars.’ Deprived of this talent the play was acted 
by supers, so that its limited success is compre- 
hensible. The most excellent stage management 
will not atone for the shortcomings of the scrappiest of 
scrap companies. In spite of the trouble taken to in- 
vest the proceedings with an air of genuineness it was 
almost impossible that any one should be deceived. 
Too many tell-tale indications that trickery was afoot 
were discernible even by the non-initiated. M. 
Dopffer blowing hot one day was seen the day after to 
be blowing cold. His thirst for information, after 
raging so long as M. Dupuy was in office, was slaked 
in a trice the moment the reins of government passed 
into other hands. Once more it was clear that the 
raison d’ Etat had prevailed. M. Ribot, who extinguished 
the Panama conflagration, was again at his work of 
fireman. At the outbreak of the scandals the dis- 
appearance of Portalis, a second Arton, was interpreted 
to mean that the prosecution was bound to draw a 
line somewhere, to let the bigger game through 
its nets. The public, too, drew its own conclusions 
from the unquestioned intimacy of two of the 
accused with some of the most prominent Oppor- 
tunist politicians, while it laughed at the notion 
that the wrath of the authorities could be visited with 
extreme severity on men notoriously in their pay. It 
would be futile, however, to dwell longer on the details 
of a flagrant and intentional miscarriage of justice. 
Toe trial will quickly be forgotten, but the impression 
it bas made will Jast. Announced as the beginning of 
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the end of whatever was rotten in the Republic, it has 
abated no abuse, struck at the root of no evil, but has 
served on the contrary to prove that the unhealthy 
condition of the entire Governmental system has not 
been exaggerated, and is most unlikely ever to be cured 
by the nostrums of its official doctors. For some years 
past France has cherished few delusions as to the calibre 
moral and mental, of its politicians and pseudo. 
statesmen. Still, so long as they contrived to save 
appearances, the country from sheer lassitude consented 
to wink at their maladministration. Latterly they 
have come to the pass of allowing themselves to be 
found out. <A few, a very few more mistakes of the 
kind and they will be turned out, neck and crop, and 
sent to the right about by that summary power known 
as Revolution. 


THE DAMNATION OF DECADENCE 


‘ ‘TE bois aux Parisiens de la décadence—je bois a 
vous Monsieur de > These words were 
spoken by Félix, brother of Rachel, when he played 
Desgenais in Les Filles de Marbres. The name was 
filled in with that of a particular fellow-guest of 
Desgenais’s at each refrain, and Félix marked the part 
with such an impress that ‘a Desgenais-part’ became a 
phrase in theatrical slang. ‘The sentence is quoted now 
as a reminder, much needed by the knowing ignorant, 
that in the very heyday of Romanticism, when the play 
was produced, the décadents were in full swing, as 
indeed when have they not been? ‘To him who knows 
and loves literature and its history, and would fain save 
literature from the smirches put upon it by intolerable 
impostors (some of whom have had a chance and 
neglected it of learning better ways) there is something 
repellently pitiful in the attitude taken up by the new 
young man, an invention as terrible as, and in some 
ways more shocking than, the New Woman. For the 
New Woman is not nude for she goes in for knicker- 
bockers of divers dimensions: she is antique, for 
Aspasia, with even more frankness, was before her, and 
she is noble as compared with the new young and—good 
lack !—sometimes elderly man who thinks that he has 
discovered décadence, a word as to the true meaning 
of which, when he tries to put it in print, he is 
hopelessly ignorant. The reservation is not needless, 
for, on the other hand, he does know what he means 
by a word he does not understand, and exemplifies his 
interpretation of his meaning in the pages of the 
notorious Yellow Book, and of an alleged work of 
fiction very lately published, the proper place for which 
would be a jar of spirits in a strictly scientific 
anatomical museum. 

The creatures who produce their puling, nasty, stupid 
stuff, and who have just timorous daring enough to say 
that they are exposing décadence (of which, of course, 
no one ever heard before their arrival to discover it) 
have as much relation to the old décadents as the 
guardians of the harem have to an Eastern Potentate 
in his prime. Your true décadent was before all things 4 
man. He was @ man sometimes very weak in moral 
fibre, sometimes so strong in mere animal joyousness 
and strength that he threw over all accepted morality. 
In either case, he not only was wrong but almost always 
acknowledged, in one form or another, sooner or later, 
that he was wrong. The man whose artistic tempera- 
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ment, for want of wisdom and self-control, fell to 
ross self-indulgence between the bursts of inspiration 
which led him to creations of exquisite beauty, was 
always subject to moods of deepest depression on 
account of his shortcomings. He knew that he had 
erred, and he erred again, because he would not or could 
not—who shall say which, or how the causes blend ?— 
follow the straight path that hesaw. He never boasted 
of his vice in public, and he was a pessimist from weak- 
ness. ‘Ine strong man, he in whom the passions went 
hand in hand with the desire for action, was a 
pessimist, too, in moments of doubt and weariness, but 
a pessimist in whom it was always possible that the 
strength of the spirit might prevent any dishonoured 
yielding to the force of mere instinct. The types 
of both classes at their least and worst were men. 

And what are these who now howl and whine and 
write their sickly stuff about décadence, and pretend to 
gird at décadence, hoping all the while to gain the 
crapulous glory of being classed themselves among the 
décadents whom, with their puling whimper, they 
pretend to decry * The answer is simple. Such crea- 
tures are the most despicable excrescences that can grow 
upon literature. They have not the daring for im- 
morality, and they hug themselves upon being above 
or beneath morality. ‘They hang helpless, fatuous, 
incapable of any true thought or action, scorned of all. 
They make their miserable attempts at a vile and 
cowardly prurience, and might blush to find them- 
selves known for what they are, had they an ordinary 
honest blush left among them. ‘This is not yet so. 
They have been tolerated, why one does not know, and 
have presumed on toleration. The time has surely 
come when there should be an end of this, and when 
every man who cares for the manhood of literature 
should lift his pen against so disgustful a crew. 


STAKES AT NEWMARKET 

\ Ii fear that nobody is to be congratulated on the 

result of the proceedings which came to an 
end at the Newmarket police court last Saturday. The 
decision of the magistrates was fantastic, the defence 
of the accused was unsportsmanlike, and the conduct 
of the Anti-Gambling League foolish. It is possible 
that the conduct of two of the magistrates may have 
rendered the whole of the proceedings abortive ; for 
one of them was actually a member, though only an 
honorary one, of the Jockey Club the stewards of 
which were on their trial, and another the banker 
through whose hands the profits of the alleged betting 
establishments passed. For the credit of the Cambridge- 
shire magistrates generally it is to be hoped that the 
conduct of these two gentlemen in sitting after objection 
had been taken to their position on the bench may lead 
to the judgment pronounced by them and _ their 
colleagues being annulled. ‘That judgment states that 
there was no evidence that the stewards knowingly and 
wilfully permitted the Newmarket betting-rings to be 
used for the purpose of bookmakers betting with persons 
resorting thereto. As the evidence before them con- 
sisted of a clumsily elaborate account of incidents 
notorious to any intelligent man who has ever been at 
a decently conducted race-meeting this decision seems 
at least far-fetched. True it is that the justices attempted 
to withdraw it from the realms of common sense by 
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adding a saving clause as to ‘the meaning of the Act 
of 1855’; but a reference to that Act will prove to any 
commonplace man or impartial lawyer that if a betting- 
ring was not intentionally, it was at least most accu- 
rately, described in the appropriate section: and if any 
man doubt this assertion led him read the legal part of 
Mr. Poland’s speech. 

If the decision of the magistrates was absurd, we are 
afraid that it reflects, in some degree, on the defendants. 
No man is bound to treat a prosecution in a sporting 
manner, but the Stewards of the Jockey Club, of all 
possible defendants, might be expected to arrange that 
a legal decision should be given on the real merits of 
the case and not on the ground that there was no evi- 
dence that the Stewards had the certain knowledge 
which everybody knows they had. Had the defendants 
admitted notorious facts, the really important question 
as to the legality of betting-rings might have been 
decided. As it is the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club have escaped conviction, but the main point 
remains undecided. ‘The Anti-Gambling League 
have at all events done their best and have shown 
that they are not afraid of flying at the highest 
game; but their success would only have proved the 
futility of their general policy. The betting-ring at a 
race-course, under the management of the Jockey Club, 
has probably done far more good than harm. Drinking 
intoxicating liquors, betting and other pursuits which 
need not be more particularly specified, may be com- 
paratively dangerous habits and therefore afford 
suitable opportunities for the interference of the State. 
But no amount of law-making will ever make people 
think them necessarily wrong. Betting, as carried on 
under the protection of the Jockey Club, is fair and 
honest, and, apart from the risks inherent to the pur- 
suit, is subject only to the dangers arising from the 
possible insolvency of one of the parties to a money 
transaction. It holds out no temptation to poor and 
ignorant persons, and if it may tempt a man of another 
class to disastrous folly, he at all events purchases his 
ex perience—which he would acquire in any case—without 
being cheated. 

The fact is that the laws as to gambling in this 
country have, like the Licensing Laws, been made for 
the poor rather than the rich. Half the clubs in 
London and many of the best conducted among them, 
are in the same legal position as the Cardiff drinking 
hells; but they are not prosecuted because they are 
well conducted and do noharm. The compromise which 
exists in favour of the rich is not logical, and its recog- 
nition entails unpopularity, but its maintenance makes 
it possible to afford a greater measure of protection to 
the poor than could be achieved without it. Whether 
it is possible to maintain it for an indefinite period 
may be doubtful; but as the closing of public houses 
when pushed beyond a certain limit increases drunken- 
ness, as the closing of certain resorts in London produces 
similarly mischievous effects, so the release of betting 
from the wholesome control of the Jockey Club would 
no doubt make gambling a more widely extended evil 
than it already is. We cannot hope that members of 
an Anti-anything League will have sufficient sense and 
charity to believe this, but that is because we fear that 
they are identical with the earnest and narrow- 
minded people to whose effurts an ever increasing 
amount of the evils of the world is due, 
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THE AMERICAN LOAN 


A N encouraging measure of success has attended the 
issue of half of the new American loan of 
$62,317,500 in London. The prospectus was circulated 
late on Tuesday evening, and the subscription lists, which 
opened at the usual hour for starting business on Wednes- 
day morning, were closed about noon, applications having 
poured in greatly in excess of the sum to be allotted here. 
The issue price, taking the dollar at the conventional rate 
of five to the pound sterling, was 1135 per cent., but the 
Stock Exchange promptly quoted the bonds at a premium 
of four on this figure. At that price the loan would yield 
only £3 8s. per cent. to the purchaser, without making 
allowance for redemption at par in thirty years. By the 
time an investor sets aside a sufficient portion of his 
annual interest to form a sinking fund to recoup the loss 
of capital entailed by repayment at par, his return would 
be well under 3} per annum. If this were a gold loan the 
yield would be not only unexceptionable but extravagant, 
yet under the circumstances it is not excessive, and inves- 
tors should think twice before buying the bonds at a big 
premium on the issue price. When firms of the experi- 
ence and judgment of Messrs. Rothschild and J. 5. 
Morgan & Co. consider 113} a high enough price at which 
to offer a four per cent. loan, people with less knowledge 
and foresight should take note. Of course many issues have 
deservedly risen far above the prices at which they were 
placed, and no one dreamed of calling in question the 
prescience of the houses that sponsored them. But this 
is a loan of a very peculiar character, and only those 
thoroughly acquainted with its characteristics and with 
the currency situation in the United States should 
venture to place their judgment as to the value of the 
bonds in competition with that of the issuing houses. 
Events may prove that the loan is worth 117 per cent. or 
more, but the chances are about as great the other way. 
The interest is payable, and the principal repayable, in 
‘coin’ of the United States. Now the Treasury has been 
within an ace of suspending payment in gold coin, and 
this loan is being raised solely to assure that ‘coin’ 
payments in the United States shall continue to be made 
in gold or silver at the demand of the payee. In spite of 
a series of ‘object lessons’ Congress has deliberately 
refused to authorise the Executive to pledge American 
credit in gold. ‘Thus President Cleveland has had to 
borrow in Europe on terms which are very onerous in 
order once more to supply the Treasury with gold. 
Nothing has been done to stop the continuous leakage of 
gold from the Treasury, except that the leading houses 
which have superintended the issue have undertaken 
not to draw the precious metal from the Government’s 
slender stock for some months. Thus a certain respite 
is secured, and if in the meantime something can be 
done legislatively either to prevent the depletion of 
the free reserve, or to commit the United States definitely 
to the maintenance of gold payments where only ‘ coin’ 
is specified in the contract, holders of the new loan may 
feel quite comfortable. The United States is no doubt 
morally bound to pay the interest and principal of this 
loan in gold, but unfortunately the Legislature has 
ostentatiously dissociated itself from the obligation. So 
long as President Cleveland remains in office the Treasury 
will pay gold, if it has it. But, ask the pessimists, what 
guarantee is there that the Treasury will have any gold 
say a year hence? Within twelve months $100,000,000 
have been borrowed in gold, but it has all disappeared. 
May not the same happen with the gold now so laboriously 
gathered, and, if it goes, can President Cleveland borrow 
again? He has, already exhausted the resources and the 
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willingness of the home market, and has had to appeal to 
London, If this fresh attempt fail like its predecessors, 
London too will entertain doubts and exact very heavy 
terms: then what would happen ? 

These are considerations that cannot be lightly brushed 
aside. The high hopes entertained that the strength and 
determination of the President would impress Congress 
and rescue the United States from a condition bordering 
on chronic crisis have been disappointed. Not a step in 
advance has been made since this time last year. ‘I'rue 
the direction of gold movements across the Atlantic has 
been reversed, and shipments back are not likely to be 
resumed until August—not necessarily then. If the gold 
now borrowed can be kept fairly intact until November, 
when the new Congress meets, the danger will be over, 
The Republicans were responsible for the Windom- 
Sherman Act, but they have had a lesson; and as the 
industrial regions of the States have much influence in the 
councils of that party the President may find better back- 
ing than he has got from those of his own political com- 
plexion. One cannot but condole with the business 
population of a country which is made the prey of the 
disastrous fads of party majorities in matters which affect 
every-day prosperity. Here we are protected by the 
weight of our permanent officialdom, which secures 
stability in our monetary and fiscal system, while the 
chance occupants of Ministerial positions make Aunt Sallies 
of constitutional idols. We begin to understand now why 
Wall Street, as representing the invested capital of 
America, breathes a sigh of relief whenever Congress 
adjourns, and industry and business feel that for a month 
or two at least they will not be made the corpora vilia of 
experiments which are not even understood by their 
authors, When we recollect that President Grant de- 
monetised the silver dollar without knowing it, and that 
the Sherman Act, which entailed the redemption of the 
Treasury Notes of 1891 in gold or silver, made no provision 
for the gold necessary to maintain the convertibility, the 
wonder is not that America is in a monetary mess, but 
that the mess is not much greater. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION—III 


MFXHERE remains to be considered the sentimental 

objection to all measures tending to restrict alien 
immigration. It is based on the ground that a policy of 
restriction would endanger the right of asylum to political 
refugees. So far as bond fide political refugees are con- 
cerned the objection has already been recognised and 
dealt with effectually by the United States Immigration 
Act of 1892, A proviso is inserted : ‘ That nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to apply to, or exclude, persons 
convicted of a political offence.’ It would be open to us 
to do the same. 

Mr. Asquith, speaking at Newcastle recently on alien 
immigration, fulminated, like Mr. Drage, in fine style 
against reversing our ‘splendid traditions for the first 
time in our history,’ and declared that the number of 
criminals, revolutionaries, and Anarchists at present in 
England was ‘ insignificant.’ Here we have the spectacle 
of a neck-or-nothing individualist and a Radical Minister, 
not remarkable as a rule for fidelity to our ‘splendid 
traditions, in complete accord, Truly a strange com- 


bination. 
As to Mr. Asquith’s assertion that by excluding 


dangerous and objectionable aliens we should be shutting 
our gates for the first time in our history, it is simply 
not true. It is only another instance of that singular 
ignorance of our political history which is common to 
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Radical politicians. ‘To exclude or expel Anarchists or 
undesirable aliens would be in nowise contrary to our 
traditions; it would be in harmony with them. The 
Alien Acts of the Plantagenets and early Tudors, the 
War Alien Acts, and the Peace Alien Acts of the Georgian 
era, and ina lesser degree the Chartict Act of the present 
reign, all prove that while England has always been 
willing to extend a welcome to the persecuted of other 
lands, national interests have always had the first claim. 
As Lord Granville said a hundred years ago, ‘The safety 
of the State is not to be sacrificed to hospitality, and what- 
ever is necessary to that safety is not to be blamed.’ To 
talk about hospitality in connection with Anarchists and 
assassins is a mere abuse of words; nor does it make the 
case any better to defend such ‘ hospitality ’ on the ground 
that the numbers are ‘ insignificant.’ 

As to the numbers of Anarchists in London there can 
be no certainty, but I have the authority of an official who 
las unique opportunities of knowing the truth (he is secre- 
tary of a foreign consulate and a foreign benevolent society 
in London) in saying that the number of secret societies 
and foreign revolutionary clubs has of late greatly increased, 
and in them the vilest Anarchist doctrines are propagated 
without let or hindrance. London would seem to be 
drifting into a condition analogous to that of Rome in the 
waning days of the Empire. 

Mr. Burke long ago disposed of Mr. Asquith’s quibble 
about ‘ insignificant’ numbers, and the occasion on which 
he did so would alone be sufficient to establish a constitu- 
tional precedent. It was stated that only nineteen foreign 
revolutionists would be affected by the Alien Exclusion 
Act of 1793. But the Bill was carried by a large majority. 
As Mr. Burke said, ‘These persons may take apprentices 
in the trade of blood, and then God only knows where the 
numbers will end.’ It was during this speech that Mr. 
Burke drew forth a dagger and dashed it on the floor of 
the House. ‘ Beware!’ cried he, ‘of these execrable 
philosophers whose only object is to destroy everything 
that is good here, and to establish immorality and murder 
by precept and example.’ 

We have, of course, in Mr. Drage’s paper the inevitable 
allusion to the refugees fleeing from the Edict of Nantes. 
But a little reflection will show that no just or fair com- 
parison can be made between the Huguenot refugees, who 
were the fine flower of the French nation, and the desti- 
tute and degraded immigrants from Eastern Europe or the 
alien revolutionists and anarchists who drift to our shores 
at the present time. The Huguenots were political 
refugees in the truest sense of the term, the Anarchists 
are simply criminals’ who flee here to escape the conse- 
quences of their crimes, or to abuse the liberty which we 
give them by maturing infamous plots against human life 
and the very existence of society. What cant to talk about 
the right of asylum in such a connection ! To provide an 
asylum for political refugees is one thing, to provide an 
asylum for criminals and lunatics is another. ‘he advent 
of the Huguenots was distinctly a national gain ; they intro- 

duced arts and manufactures previously unknown, and they 
enriched the science and literature of the country of their 
adoption, They have their parallel to-day in the alien 
artists and skilled craftsmen. ‘These no one wishes to 
exclude but only that class of aliens whose presence 
militates against the well-being of the native communities, 
Moreover the social and economic condition of England 
was widely different at the time of the Huguenot influx 
from what it is now. ‘Then we were sparsely populated 
and there was work for all, ‘To-day the great social 
problem of over-population threatens, like Aaron’s rod, to 
swallow up all the rest. What folly, then, it is to prate 
about our ‘traditional hospitality’ in connection with 
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these alien parasites, when thousands of our own people 
are clamouring for work and for bread, 

Yet if we object to England being made what Mr. 
Chamberlain has called ‘the dumping ground of Europe,’ 
we are shrieked at in fine economic frenzy as bringing 
forward arguments against Tree Trade. What of it? 
Free T'rade is not a fetish. It was made for man and not 
man forit. ‘There is no such thing as a free trade in 
humau beings. We may let in commodities if we please, 
but to let in human beings to compete with our own flesh 
and blood, and that too when they have the greatest 
difficulty in supporting life, because, forsooth, to shut 
them out would be to violate the principles of Free Trade, 
is to sacrifice a principle to a name. 

Last of all we are told that, ‘the country which pro- 
tects its own labour by the exclusion of immigration may 
itself be met by similar checks when seeking an outlet for 
its population.’ Is the writer of these words a political 
Rip Van Winkle? On no other ground jis it conceivable 
that he should show such an utter ignorance of accom- 
plished facts. It is idle to threaten us with reprisals, for 
they already exist. We are free to emigrate the flower of 
our population, it is true, and so ‘ hospitably’ make room 
for the destitute and unfit of other lands. But none of 
the nations of the civilised world will take our social 
wreckage. ‘hey have long ago closed their ports against 
them, and the checks on such an outlet for our population 
are manifold. ur action, or rather inaction, in this matter 
is absolutely isolated. Throughout Europe all those 
countries which are liable to suffer to any extent 
from the immigration of destitute or undesirable aliens 
have taken steps to guard themselves against them, either 
by laws prohibiting their admission or by local and police 
regulations rendering their continued residence impossible. 
All our principal colonies, notably Canada, Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
have passed laws upon the subject, while the others have 
the power—and use it too—of passing restraining Acts 
which effectually meet the purpose required. The United 
States, despite its enormous resources, and a territory 
which can maintain seven times its present population, 
has found it necessary from time to time to pass various 
restrictive Acts, each more stringent than the last. The 
Immigration Act of 1882, the Alien Contract Labour Law 
of 1885, the Immigration Act of 1890 all bear witness to 
the growing tendency on the part of the United States to 
guard against the influx of the destitute and the unfit 
from the Old World. Mr. Drage states that these Acts 
have made little difference to the volume of immigra- 
tion to the United States. But they have made a vast 
difference to the calibre of the immigrants ; their effect 
has not been to restrict immigration altogether, but to 
sift it. Mr. Drage quoted only one line of the clause 
enumerating the aliens excluded from America by the 

Act of 1891 and that the least cogent to the argument 
in hand, The whole list of those to be excluded runs as 
follows: ‘All idiots, insane persons, paupers or persons 
likely to become a public charge; persons suffering from 
a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease ; persons who 
have been convicted of felony or other infamous crime or 
misdemeanour involving moral turpitude; polygamists ; and 
also any persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
the money of another, or assisted by others to come.’ 
Will any reasonable person maintain that a State is not 
justified in seeking to exclude the foregoing classes of 
aliens? Here we have the argument for a restrictive 
policy in a nutshell. Other countries will no longer 
admit our paupers, our criminals, our lunatics, our outcasts. 
Why then, in the name of common sense, should we be 
compelled to take theirs ? W. H, Witkins, 
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A PREPOSTEROUS INTERVIEW 


UITE recently a new writer of short stories was heard 
of in these islands, and the interviewer went forth 
to find him, Not one interviewer only, but many ; and 
apparently they found him good copy. It is amazing ow 
foolish the interviewer can make an ordinarily sensible 
man appear. ‘The result is never literature, it is seldom 
good sense, but it is very often good copy—a fact which 
excuses a great many others. But the latest interview 
with Mr. Ian Maclaren, which appeared a few mornings 
ago in the Daily Chronicle, is enough to make the simple 
sad, for it is almost wicked in its stupidity. ‘The subject of it 
seems to have been the literature of locality—a fine phrase. 
And the interview was skilfully managed so as to include 
within its scope such minor, matters as the democratisation 
of literature, the approaching extinction of the three- 
volume novel, the superiority of the short story over the 
novel, the Zeitgeist, the Scottish school of fiction, various 
other schools, dukes and the small grocer. With such a 
tempting bill of fare Mr. Maclaren and his interviewer got 
up their intellectual entertainment. But as is not un- 
common at feasts Mr. Maclaren talked not wisely but too 
much. 

He thought that dukes had had their day, and 
must now give place to the petit bourgeois. Dukes, it 
appears, have been the backbone of second-rate fiction for 
the last fifty years; and as there are only about thirty 
dukes altogether and a much greater number of small 
grocers, the eyes of the literary artist will be more and 
more concentrated on the ‘ possibly squalid exteriors’ of 
the greater number. And just as the poor dukes, with 
their second-rate chroniclers have given place to the small 
grocer whose ‘human heart’ with its ‘aspirations, hopes, 
and aims,’ will hereafter more and more engage the atten- 
tion of the best literary artists, so the three-volume novel 
is to give place to the short story. Now it cannot be 
sufficiently emphasised that in Mr. Maclaren’s opinion the 
short story is the result of the Zeitgeist. It was when 
he got to the Zeitgeist that Mr. Maclaren, in the words 
of the interviewer, got up and poked the fire. This is 
that touch of Nature which makes us all akin. We 
have not the least doubt that Mr. Maclaren bestowed 
his attention on the fire as a substitute for the Zeit- 
geist. Who has not at some time or other felt 
a strong desire to take the poker to the Zeitgeist ? 
It is not only the strange name of this wondrous spirit, 
but its extraordinary versatility, the uncertainty as to 
what it may not be doing next, that arouses our antago- 
nism. Thus, according to Mr. Maclaren, the Zeitgeist is 
responsible for such various things as the short story, the 
development of local fiction, and the desire for Home 
Rule all round. May it not also be responsible for Mr. 
Maclaren’s interesting remark, that it is much harder to 
write a good short story than a good novel? He 
evidently thinks that in a good novel padding is allow- 
able ; and because it is not allowable in a short story, 
therefore it is much harder, etc. This, of course, is all 
nonsense. But why on earth does the author of a volume 
of short stories take himself so seriously as to utter such 
nonsense? Having uttered it, however, the interviewer 
and his victim proceeded to discuss ‘the Scottish School.’ 

In answer to a silly question, Mr. Maclaren emphatically 
asserted that the members of that school are not copyists 
of each other, or even works in the same department. 
They are the foremost exponents of the literature of 
locality. Each member has a district to himself, and 
writes it up in the light of ‘general humanity.’ Poor 
general humanity !—not even spelled with a big H—hold- 
ing a candle for the exponents of the literature of locality ! 
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These gentlemen are neither Realists nor Naturalists, 
because the meaning generally attached to these words is 
not Mr. Maclaren’s meaning. They are ‘ painters of ordi. 
nary life,’ and ‘derive from Scott through Wilson and Galt,’ 
‘Look at Mr. Barrie and his Little Minister,’ cried the 
gentle interviewer, who we may suppose had by this time 
taken the poker in hand, ‘(One can hardly say that the 
men of the Scottish school are cut off from Romance,’ 
Luckless interviewer! Angrily recovering the poker Mr. 
Maclaren brought it down on the witless head. ‘I don't 
think it is fair,’ be said, with what frowning dignity we 
may imagine, ‘to rake that failure up again. It was 
undoubtedly a mistake for him to attempt it.’ Now this 
was undoubtedly coming it strong on Mr. Mazlaren’s part, 
For, though there be faults in the Little Minister, who 
after all was a man like the poorest of us, it is the best 
thing which this Scottish school of Mr. Maclaren’s has as 
yet produced, and the next best things for a good way 
down the list are by the same author of ‘that failure.’ 
Probably, however, Mr. Maclaren condemned the Little 
Minister because so many of the ‘Scottish School’ have 
written good short stories which are so much harder to 
write than a good novel. 

Various other matters were discussed in this extra- 
ordinary interview. Thackeray, Dickens, and George 
Eliot were not altogether ignored, the last mentioned 
being regarded as an ‘accident’ from the point of view of 
one who is an exponent of ‘the literature of locality.’ 
But towards the end the interviewer, remembering what 
his subject was, plucked up courage and said: ‘Of course 
you would not contend that all local fiction which is being 
turned out just now is good?’ Why the interviewer was 
so confident on this point it is not easy to say. We would 
not have been at all surprised if Mr. Maclaren had had 
recourse to the poker again, and asserted his belief in 
the all-round excellence of the short story writers of the 
literature of locality. But hedidn’t. ‘Think of humanity 
as a great ocean, he said, ‘with its periodical ebb and 
flow. Ifa writer treats his country as a pool left on the 
shore and cut off from the sea, that is bad art.’ Is it? 
But why drag in art? Might the matter not be left to the 
tender mercies of the Parish Council? ‘ His locality,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Maclaren, ‘is really an estuary in which the 
writer's duty is to show its connection with the ocean—do 
you see?’ As the interviewer made no reply we don’t know 
whether he saw or not. [ut for ourselves we certainly don't, 
Are the members of Mr. Maclaren’s school amphibious de- 
ceivers, with one foot on land and one on shore? Nothing 
that Mr. Maclaren or any one else might tell us about them 
would surprise us now. And we humbly take leave of 
Mr. Maclaren, hoping that he may, with perfect safety, 
show in the most scientific manner possible the connection 
of his estuary with the ocean. But let us have no more 
interviews. Truly, two men may sit over a fire and take 
the poker to it occasionally while they talk as they are 
able. But why think of printing their talk ? Especially 
such talk, 


ACROSS THE TIROL—IV 


BY W. M. CONWAY 


pene 23rd, -~ The unexpected news that the 

morning was fine aroused all from slumber at an 
early hour. While coffee was brewing, I stepped forth 
on to the terrace, and was saluted by a glorious flare of 
dawn. 

Usually the mountaineer starts in the night, and beholds 
all stages of the breaking day. He comes suddenly upon 
none. It is the many-coloured transitions from night to 
morning that impress him, not any special effect at a 
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articular moment. To-day, however, an early stage of 
dawn smote upon my eyes like a new and sudden wonder. 
Its beauty was in its simplicity. Dim and dark below lay 
the Pasterze glacier ; beyond came ranges of hills, an 
indistinct mass rich in texture and dark in tone ; and then 
above this distant fretted edge flamed far around a narrow 
band of lambent light, a smokeless crimson fire. The 
belt of colour grew broader, as it is wont to grow, and 
plood-red cloudlets appeared within it. Long pink 
streamers of soft zodiacal light struck up from where the 
sun was to come, and then the colours faded, and the sun 
itself was there. All this happened as we were on our way, 
but what remains with me as the effect of singular beauty 
that the morning brought is the line of fire round the 
jagged eastern horizon, dividing the pure area of the sky 
from the soft darkness and mystery of the mountaivs and 
valleys below. 

By five o'clock the whole crowd of some thirty persons, 
guides and travellers combined, had left the hut and were 
wending their way up the easy snow-slope, which, steep- 
ening and narrowing, ends in the sharp snow aréfe that 
culminates in the point called Klein Glockner. We 
started almost last, but Karbir was bent on arriving first 
‘atthe top. He raced us up at such speed that instead of 
taking the normal hour or more, he landed me breathless 
onthe highest point in thirty-eight minutes from the hut, 
which included a halt for roping. As we neared the top of 
the Klein Venediger the sun came above the horizon, and 
painted the snow about us pink, whereby our shadows were 
turned acomplementary green. At this moment the prism 
of the mountain’s shadow stretched like a long tent to the 
western horizon. The atmosphere outside it was opaque 
with light and hid the distant hills, but within the shadow 
they were clearly seen, remote and cold. A hard frost 
held the new snow in icy bonds; it was powdery on the 
surface, but like rock beneath. The trodden way of the 
previous evening formed therefore a useful staircase. 

From the Klein to the Gross Glockner, a distance that 
can be talked across, stretches what may be called the 
theatrical portion of the mountain. A narrow ridge 
separates the peaks. From the pass descends a steep 
couloir on either hand to the glacier below. The gap is 
perhaps a dozen steps wide, but these must be taken on a 
snow aréte, by nature narrow, though usually trodden flat 
like the top of a wall. The descent to, and the ascent 
from the gap are by rather steep rocks which I believe 
have been broken into convenient steps. Iron rods, ropes, 
and stanchions, simplify, under ordinary circumstances, 
the passage of this not difficult place. ‘Ihe rocks, as we 
found them, were however buried under drifted snaw that 
had been turned into a finely-powdered and very slippery 
ice, There was no secure footing to be had on them at 
all, except for persons shod with climbing irons. Such 
waltzed across. We had two alternatives; either to clear 
away the ice with the axe, a laborious process, or to swarm 
up the ropes and give our feet a holiday. The iron cords 
were horribly cold, and the process of climbing by them 
was as uncomfortable as can be conceived, but it was 
rapid. In a few minutes, we stood by the elaborate 
wooden signal and metal cross that occupy the culminating 
point of the Tirol. A freezing wind greeted us, but the 
glowing panorama, brilliantly clear all the way round, 
amply repaid our discomfort. 

The Gross Glockner’s view is panoramic in the strictest 
sense, Like Mont Blanc, this peak rises well above its 
neighbours and commands in every direction a far horizon. 
No near intrusive mass disturbs the progress of the circum- 
ambient eye. The sight reaches far forth in all directions. 
It concerns itself not with individual peaks, but great 
Mountain groups and territories, The groups too are finely 
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massed in their remote succession. ‘I'he Dolomites, a field 


of richly-tinted rocks, spread abroad both wide and deep, 
beautiful to look upon, though less finely seen than from 
the Hoch Feiler. ’he Pusterthal’s long and deep depres- 
sion reveals in the furthest distance Ortler and Bernina 
too. The northern foothills of the Alps hide the lakes that 
are in their bosom, but a level mist poised above Zell 
revealed the presence of its little sea. 

When on the Galenstock I had occasion to observe that 
sunrise may not be the most favourable time for a large 
mountain view. There the Oberland was near in the west, 
and the low sun smote it into a flat white wall. But the 
mountains west of the Glockner are not near enough to 
suffer such injury. Vistas of atmosphere give them depth. 
Under any light they would only be regarded as masses ; 
their details are of no account. Eastwards of course was 
the charm of many ridges, one behind another, seen 
through various grades of sun-illumined air, 


RABDOMANCY 


RE we on the eve of discoveries which will turn the 
wisdom of our wise men to foolishness, or are the 
laxity and carelessness of this age in dogmatics about to 
assume the parentage of a monstrous birth of supersti- 
tion? Rites older than Christianity are still observed ; 
the black and the white magic have their votaries not 
merely in the village but in Paris; fraud thrives now, as 
ever, on the credulity of the mass. Science, falsely so- 
called, has destroyed the faith of many: they have turned 
to false gods, manufactured with so rapid a diagnosis of 
the public taste, that their priests have claimed to lead 
rather than to follow the demands of the market. 
Madame Blavatsky has ceased to guide a school of semi- 
idiotic disciples, but a generation of ill-educated agnostics 
will soon find her Elisha, and the elegant occupation of 
inventing a new religion will never want professors. 

Rabdomancy is the art of finding water by means of the 
divining rod, At this time and in this country several of 
its professors make not merely a living but a competence 
by its practice. Is the whole thing a fraud, or have we 
here some unknown physical force, or what is the explana- 
tion of facts that are undoubted and indisputable ? 
The man of science says loftily that it is impossible, 
because he cannot explain it; the empiric replies that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in any philosophy; and thus the lists are 
closed. The bigotry of science, alas, has such power over 
its votaries that up to this present no man of science has 
seriously set himself to investigate the matter of rabdo- 
mancy. The empiric, on the other hand, sees the water- 
finder successful and is content not too curiously to 
inquire the why and the wherefore. The water-finder 
may be seen at work in Australia, in this island, and in 
Ireland. In Cornwall the divining-rod is used to discover 
lost veins of ore. The man of science can therefore easily 
find data. For a small fee to the water-wizard he can 
have any number of additional experiments under any 
conditions his scepticism may impose. 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt any 
explanation of rabdomancy. The writer has seen the 
divining-rod in use and the manner was as follows. The 
water-finder armed with a hazel twig shaped like the 
letter V—one of the legs being slightly elongated at the 
foot—started to walk across a field where it was desired 
to find a spring. He held one end of the twig in either 
hand, the acute angle pointing to the ground, After 
walking about a hundred yards the twig turned in his 
hands so that the acute angle pointed to the sky instead 
of to the ground. To show that there was no deception 
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onlookers were asked to hold the extreme ends of the 
twig outside the operator's hands. The phenomenon 
repeated itself—indeed one of the assistants grasped his 
end so firmly that the piece broke off in his hand, such 
was the superior strength of the unknown force. In the 
eourse of a forenoon’s walk over some fifty acres of land 
several manifestations took place. Sometimes the twig 
moved quickly, sometimes more slowly. At one place it 
moved slowly and the operator who had never before been 
within a hundred miles of the place said, ‘There is a 
small supply of water here not far from the surface. A 
labourer standing by at once exclaimed that he was stand- 
ing over a large field-drain, adding, ‘1 made it myself two 
years ago.’ The water-finder selected, at the end of his 
walk, the spot where, according to him, the divining-rod 
indicated the largest supply of water. ‘ Here, he said, 
‘at eighty to ninety feet from the surface will be found at 
least 2000 gallons a day of good spring water.’ The well 
was sunk; at exactly eighty feet a gravelly seam was 
struck, and at this moment water is pouring forth at con- 
siderably over the rate guaranteed. 

Such is a statement of the facts of one instance of the 
use of the divining-rod. Many similar cases have occurred 
of recent years in all parts of the United Kingdom —in 
Hertfordshire, in Cork, in East Lothian, in Oxfordshire, in 
Fife, in Hampshire. The scientific explanation is to seek, 
but the scientist who merely says that it cannot be done 
because he does not know how it is done is unworthy the 
name. Physiology has evidently most to do in helping to 
an explanation. The water-finder in the case instanced 
inherited his gift from his father. Of eight children two 
only can use the rod. In the hands of the others it 
remains motionless, From time to time men and women 
who try the rod find that they have the power, but the 
cases are exceptional, and so far no care has been taken 
to discover whether any and if so what physical idiosyn- 
crasies accompany the gift. The matter is worthy the 
attention of some physiologist broad-minded enough to 
admit that here is something which he does not under- 
stand, but which nevertheless exists. The water-finder 
asserts that were he to stand on a plate of glass no 
manifestation would take place. He describes the 
sensation he feels when he finds a spring as precisely 
similar to that of a man who has taken hold of both ends 
of an electric battery. And further he states that the 
work is exceedingly exhausting. Nervous tension and 
excitement are evident when he is at work, and the need 


- for rest after ts.o hours’ use of the rod evidences nervous 


exhaustion. The rod has been used for findicg water from 
the earliest times. Whether the idea had its origin with 
Moses or with an earlier race is for the curious to inquire, 
It is enough for the investigator to know that here 
and there at the end of this nineteenth century belief in 
its efficacy is shown in most practical guise. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is a nut for the 
philosophers. Either the whole thing is fraud or there 
is some natural force which affects some human organisms 
while it leaves others severely alone. If there is 
fraud, the exposure would be interesting; if there is 
no fraud the explanation of the occurrence would mean 
a new discovery in nature—possibly of undreamed of im. 
portance and utility—possibly quite as interesting as the 
discovery of the new atmospheric gas. ‘The field is 
open, where is the physiologist who will win his spurs? 
It is for him, whoever he may be, either to show that 
there is a recrudescence of a long-lived superstition 
founded on fraud and built up on credulity, or to give a 
new instance of the truth of the late poet Laureate’s 


words— 
A thousand things are hidden still 
And not a hundred known, 


IN THE PIT 


J the chamber out of the hall, the castellan’s widow 
sat bolt upright upon the great bed, propped with 

bolsters, the coverlet of bright needlework pulled round 

her, and the sheet drawn to her chin like a grave cloth 

In the hall the household waited, and, sitting silently 
on stools and benches, rubbed their chins with their 
thumbs and drank their drink sadly, rolling it in their 
mouths as they thought of life and death, and coming and 
passing. They had all shambled in turn through the 
room, the foresters and the verderers, the butler and the 
servers, and all the men-at-arms and archers, scullions and 
cooks, farriers and fletchers and armourers, and the last had 
kissed a lean white hand hanging over the quilt, and 
with padding, clattering and clanking had passed back 
into the hall to remember there the deadly moisture of 
the cold touch. And the women were huddled upon their 
trembling knees in the chamber end, the young ones 
sobbing like windy rain at a casement, while ever and 
again from the older ones would break the first low notes 
of the keening for the dead. 

And, as if reckoning the minutes of her allotted time, 
the old woman sat waiting grimly for her death, one of a 
noble lady’s round of duties and the last one. 

The damp, heavy, south-west winds, smelling of the wet 
earth and leaves, crept behind the painted cloths on the 
wall, rustling and flapping them dismally. The lady was 
already colder than the autumn wind --which touched her as 
with a warm caress, but the waiting-women shivered, and 
even the priest felt the chill breath through his heavy 
cape turned up with coney’s fur. He was sitting at a 
little scrivening desk which the ink-horn hung beside, 
and writing with slow diligence on a strip of parchment, 
long and very narrow. The lady moved her grey lips, as 
though to add some further disposition to the list, and the 
priest hastily set down //em in a strange, tight little hand- 
writing. 

‘ Tnere is St. John’s Chapel by the Ford,’ he said- 

‘That is full near us, she said, speaking on firmly 
enough when she had found speech. ‘And my uncle 
Eustace lies there by the altar. The pestilence took him 
and he wa; a very tall lord with blue eyes like the 
English.’ 

‘The chaplain of Saint John’s is a very worthless man, 
the priest went on. He had sat there a long time watch- 
ing her and he was glad to speak of common things, 

‘Give him three marks like the others, and my green 
gown with the white griffins of our house pictured on it, 
to make a vestment.’ 

The little quill squeaked, and the writing ran across 
and across the slip in lines neat and firm—‘ picturam 
cum albis,’ said the pursed lips of the priest, ‘ cum albis 
gryphibus ’—and he wrote on. 

The writing stayed and he looked up again. She 
spoke. ‘‘Ihere are the torches, and there should be 
gowns and pence for the poor folk at the burying—all of 
them being from off our own land.’ 

‘Gowns and pence,’ he repeated, ‘ and loaves of bread.’ 

The sheet dropped from beneath her chin and _ her 
withered throat showed under her furred nightgown. 
Something in the throat twitched twice before she found 
voice. Then— 

‘No, she cried ; ‘no loaves of bread, no loaves of bread 
at my burying !’ 

She caught at the coverlet and crumpled it in clenched 
fingers. ‘I give no more loaves of bread,’ she said, 
‘send the women away and come close.’ 

The priest stole an anxious glance at her, and her 
women went out in a straggling weeping confusion. Then 
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he laid his pen on the fluttering piece of parchment, and 
leaving his writing came to her. 

‘There isone waits for burial,’ she said, whispering with 
dry lips. 

The priest looked at the still, lead-coloured mask from 
behind which the voice came croaking out ~and bent his 
head. 

‘He has waited this many a year. Lay him in Christian 
ground—but not near me—let him lie by St. John’s 
Chapel. And a priest to sing and to say —and due offering 
made—and all fitting.’ 

The priest drew a long breath. He was a nervous 
rabbit-faced man—but his duty was clear. 

‘Lay open everything,’ he urged; ‘go to our Lady 
with a soul as white as her own doves.’ 

‘[t is all part of whatI shall say,’ she began, when she 
had kept silence for a time as if to gather strength. Her 
voice was clearer, she spoke fast and hurriedly, ‘What | 
shall say before I am houselled. He was an outland man 





from Escoce, which is beyond many seas, an island by 
England.’ 

‘Then he was an idolater and worshipped mawmets, said 
the priest in soothing notes, ‘and needs not singing nor 
offering.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, beast,’ said his lady; ‘ what should 
the like of you know of the outside of the parish sheep- 
walk, Nevertheless it was no great thing? The Scots— 
my lord rode with a Scot and drove his knife into his 
shoulders as they rode at the hunting, for he thought that 
the Scot had been at the harrying of Agni¢re which was 
a house of my brother's. And you must know that when 
my lord came home he sickened and died, for the Scot 
had the bad eye and as he lay with the knife ia him he 
looked at my lord and cursed him in the wicked malice 
of his heart. And not my lord only, for, says the 
outlander, “ It shall be ill with the next of your name 
that rides with a Scottish man.” ’ 

‘And this man—where lies he ?— 

‘Where the wolf and the raven have settled his burying 
this many a good year,’ she answered. ‘It was the other. 
I knew of the curse, and my lord was dead of it— 
shivering and sweating—and when the Prince sent a Scots 
lord to bring my boy south to the wars what could 
Ido?’ 

‘You could have stayed his going.’ 

‘Stick to your penning and singing, she cried. ‘ Which 
man of this house is it that you have seen bide from fight 
for a woman's crying ?’ 

‘They were ever masterful men,’ murmured the priest, 
‘raging wonderfully, sicu/ /eones.’ 

‘And my son—his going was like a boar’s running that 
naught will stay. And Oillanson, for the Scots lord’s name 
was like that, rode with him down the road—that was a 
year ago, a year ago. And my son, whose soul God save 
and keep, was cast away in the wars, and so indeed the 
curse of the foreign man came home. God reward the 
wicked and break their teeth. So now it is Oillanson 
that you must bury safely. He comes out of the pit by 
night in a shadow and covers his face.’ 

‘But shall we send into Spain, where the men have 
lain a year, in thousands together ?’ 

‘He lies here,’ she said, ‘here in the pit. They rode 
away, my son brave in the green surcoat with the white 
griffins on it that I sewed for him. When they rode 
from here they rode alone and late, for they had been 
drinking, and our spears had gone hours before. But nine 
men from the house where I was born were before them 
all, and lying by the cross-roads. Then those nine rose up 
as broken men and trailbastons, and ran shouting, and 
drew the Scots lord from his horse in the black dark, My 
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son went on, and they carried back Oillanson with a sack 
bound over him to the waist. And no man but those nine 
guessed whom they brought home and let down into the 
pit. He lay there, where there is no door and the crying 
comes up the hole like an owl’s crying. Then I waited. 
My son had said that every week he was a living man, 
one should come back with his news. There is water in 
some part of the pit, and each day I dropped a loaf of 
bread below, stopping my ears to the crying. Then two 
weeks passed, and no news, and—and I dropped no more 
loaves 

The dying woman’s voice sank again. She closed and 
unclosed her hands, murmuring again: ‘I dropped no 
more—no more-—— 

‘It shall be done, my most sweet lady,’ said the priest, 
‘it will be a very worthy and pious deed, though perhaps 
a thought ill for him who must go down into the pit, which 
is a foul place and _a fearful.’ 

The lady of the castle stared dreadfully into the dark 
corners. 

‘It shall be done now,’ she said, ‘ now, or he will draw me 
to the pit when I die. Take him but from the pit, at 
least, and very quickly, for my hour comes nigh me, and I 
know by the shaking of the curtains 

Her voice failed her, and the scared parson threw him- 
self beside the bed, pouring forth ejaculations of comfort 
and Latinity broken with the speech of those parts, till she 
aroused again, and the indomitable soul came back for a 
space to look again through her strained eyes. 

‘Take Gilles, she said, ‘and Jehan the white, and 
Jehan with the broken ear, and Guillem, the Tholou- 
sain, and bid them let down Jehan the armourer’s man 
who is like a black ape. If he will not go down tell him 
that Gilles shall roast his feet, and that we do not keep 
a gallows-fork for naught.’ 

And, knowing that this was a true word, the priest 
hurried out with a face in his hood as white as my lady’s, 
Five minutes afterwards he passed back through the room 
with four men, and in the midst of them they pushed an 
unwilling little man with long arms and a crooked 
shoulder, who carried on his arm a coil of rope. 

The lady lay back upon her bolster and rested calmly 
till, little by littie, she gathered thought and nerve again 
for her coming hour, She lay very still, with her chin 
upon her breast, with hands in the semblance of prayer. 
She minded herself that in but a little while people would 
see her lie lke this in the church, railed in, with torches 
burning round the hearse for a year’s time, and then she 
would lie in the dusk of the place, very still, while stone 
endured. Tor it seemed to her that the future was the 
repose of the white stone effigy. What would lie under- 
neath was naught. That her soul would soon flutter from 
her lips—a white moth into the night towards the cleans- 
ing fires—she did not doubt ; but she was thought-weary, 
and the etligy seemed more real to ponder on. 

And she thought little more of the Scotsman, and feared 








nothing now when she considered the shadow from the 
pit; for in the other world she would be with her hus- 
band and her son, and there and here ringed round with 
the men of her fierce house, so that a nameless shadow 
could not come nigh her. 

An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, Nay, she was 
generous even, for her son lay in some Spanish ditch ; and 
yet this evil Scots messenger should have a good grave 
with placebo and dirige. 

The lady slumbered in a troubled sleep when the priest 
came back. He scratched humbly at the door before he 
opened it gently, and crept up beside the bed, touching 
her cold hands to rouse her, 

‘They have brought it up,’ and he whimpered in his 
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fear as he said it. ‘And there is no way but through this 
chamber. Shall he lie beyond there until ? And 
the men; they will not stay with it in the dark way, for 
it is very foul and terrible. Jehan is like to die, who 
brought itup. Guillem prodded him with his point before 
he would go.’ 

‘Bear it out now,’ said the lady. She halted in her 
speech, and all round her was a mist of dreams. ‘ Bear it 
out, and let it lie in the chapel. I do not fear anything 
more. I would not have it said that I feared ; 

They brought it in. 

It lay in a cloak, tied between two spears, carried like a 
litter—a dark bundle. 

And to every corner of the room came the rank smell 
of decay. 

They would have hurried it through had she not stayed 
them. 

Reluctantly they pulled the cloth from over it, and the 
lady looked down to see the bundle between the spears. 

‘Guillem! Jehan!’ she croaked. ‘Raise him up. I[ 
shall bid farewell to my guest.’ They stooped and drew 
up between them a loathely thing, with red rusted plates 
loose upon its shrunken legs, and what had been hands 
covering its face, locked in the matted tangle of hair. 

It seemed like a dank and ruffled raven, that has lain 
dead in a rain-gutter. 

With the lady, the life was burning low in the socket, 
but fed with her anger, it flickered up afresh. 

‘So,’ she said, ‘my good lord of Escoce, the curse lit 
down home again, It was ill riding with a Scot, but 

And there she stayed, for a shadow more terrible than 
death crept over her rigid face. 

The priest thrust out his arms to her, but, ‘ Look, look, 
she whispered. 

About the abhorrent thing that trembled between 
Guillem and Jehan as their quaking arms upheld it, clung 
the rags of a blue vestment with some yellow-white figures 
of frayed needJework. 

‘The white Griffias—the white Griffins of our house,’ 
said the lady, ‘I and my house are cursed of God, and 
our souls will scream in the fire, and it was no Scots lord 
I gave to the pit, but my son—the last lord of our house 
my son—my son.’ 

A rush of men fell over one another in the doorway, 
leaving only death behind them. The last lord of the 
house had fallen in a huddled heap by the bedside. 

FE. Nessrr and O. Barron. 











WILDE FARCE—THOROUGHBRED 


N R. OSCAR WILDE’S intense and almost morbid 

sensitiveness to criticism has produced a curious 
and happy result. It has assisted him to ‘ find himself ’— 
in other words, to abandon the pose of the social philo- 
sopher on stilts, and to make his latest public appeal 
quite frankly in the character of conscious and deliberate 
farceur, His trivial comedy, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, which has a good deal more of triviality 
than of comedy about it, turns out to be by far the 
best, as well as the least pretentious, of his dramatic 
works. Nonsense offered honestly as nonsense has no 
such offence in it as nonsense that is purveyed under 
Brummagem ‘artistic’ labels; and Mr. Wilde’s rather 
tardy d'scovery that it is better to be laughed with than 
to be laughed at is a fortunate one both for himself and 
the public. Even the inevitable phrase-twistings and 
paradox-turnings cease to irritate when served up as 
ingredients of undisguised and intentional burlesque. 
Happily, however, it is not upon its conversational con- 
tortions that the humour of the clumsily-named new farce 
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depends, for Mr. Wilde has devised at least one genuinely 
funny situation, and has utilised more than one unmis. 
takably comical idea. The two fictitious scapegoats— 
Worthing’s ‘brother Ernest’ and Moncrieffe’s ‘friend 
Bunbury '—may not be strong enough to bear the burden 
of three Acts upon their phantom shoulders; but at 
any rate they provoke laughter far more heart 
and spontaneous than has ever been induced by the 
most fantastic of their inventor's literary antics, Mr. 
Wilde’s natural aptitude for farce (which was exhibited 
long before he became a playwright) is evidenced ver 
strongly in the capital scene of the second Act, wherein 
Worthing, mourning elaborately the decease of his 
imaginary brother, is confronted by the fact that an actual 
‘Ernest,’ as personated by his masquerading friend 
Moncrieffe, has arrived on the scene before him. It is a 
pity that the humour and ingenuity of the play fall off so 
decidedly after this point, and that the final Act, with its 
identifying haud-bag and Army L‘sts and prolonged ado 
about nothing, weakens the effect of what has gone 
before, and shows how easily triviality may degenerate 
into mere feebleness. Such fun as there is in these 
closing scenes belongs almost exclusively to the character 
of Lady Bracknell, a grotesque but amusing caricature of 
the worldly mamma of society drama. As for the joint 
heroines, they are completely and unvaryingly Gilbertian, 
alike in their way of receiving proposals of marriage, 
in their quaint method of conducting their verbal 
duel, and in the burlesque longing of both for a 
husband named Ernest. No one will blame Mr. Wilde for 
studying in the school of the brilliant author of Engaged, 
of whom we are further reminded by the curious parallel 
between Belinda Treherne and the tarts and Algernon 
Moncrieffe and the muffins and cucumber-sand wiches. 
But it cannot be pretended that the pupil is able to 
approach the master in the handling of mock-heroics and 
scenes of parodied sentiment—an art that demands a far 
keener sense of the ridiculous than Mr. Wilde can possibly 
possess. Yet the scenes in which Gwendolen Fairfax and 
Cecily Cardew are concerned prove—thanks mainly to the 
admirable burlesque sincerity of Miss Irene Vanbrugh and 
Miss Evelyn Millard—diverting in no small degree. The 
author further receives all possible assistance from the 
drolly grim earnestness of Mr. Alexander, Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth’s agreeable lightness of touch, and the 
humorous appreciation of Miss Rose Leclereq and Mr. H. 
H. Vincent, the last-named of whom struggles bravely 
with the part of a more than usually imbecile stage clergy- 
man. Promising as his latest work is in other respects, 
Mr. Wilde’s epigrammatic efforts are not more successful 
than usual, and in some cases betray him into positive 
silliness, ‘lo take but a single instance out of many, he 
permits one of his characters to tell us that ‘ divorces are 
made in Heaven.’ Where is the wit of a remark like that’ 
What is its point, its humour, its meaning? Having 
shown that he can make us laugh legitimately, Mr. Wilde 
ought to be ashamed of such wretched trash as this, and 
should also be above the necessity of cracking cheap jokes 
on the subject of baptism. But, despite these failures of 
wit and taste, he may be encouraged to go on writing 
farces, 

It is no easy matter in these days to impart originality 
of motive to a farcical comedy, especially to one that 
exists for the purpose of providing a suitable part for an 
actor associated, like Mr. Toole, with an almost limitless 
répertoire of comic ‘creations,’ Mr. Ralph Lumley, author 
of Thoroughbred, deserves to bz congratulated, not only 
upon the ingenuity with which he has attacked and solved 
a difficult problem, but upon his success in avoiding a0 
obvious temptation to content himself with the manu- 
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facture of a ‘one-part’ play. Mr. John Rimple, the 
ingenuous, good-natured mayor of Upcombe, whose act 
of reckless generosity in buying a famous racer in the 
interests of his impoverished aristocratic friends leads 
him into a quagmire of eccentric adventures and matrimo- 
nial troubles, is as diverting a character as low comedian 
could desire. But Mr. Lumley’s play by no means begins 
and ends with its comic hero, after the fashion of most 

roductions of its class. The dramatist, whose dialogue is 
admirable alike in its humorous and quasi-sentimental 
passages, has enriched his work with more than one 
charming scene and clever character-sketch that would 
not be out of place in comedy of a far more ambitious 
order. The practical, ‘sportsmanlike,’ outspoken, but 
thoroughly womanly Wilhelmina Carlingham, and her 
quaintly earnest American lover, struggling vainly to hide 
the traces of his nationality, are delightful studies both ; 
and the scenes between them, played with remarkable 
tact and humour by Miss Henrietta Watson—a new- 
comer of great promise--and Mr. C. M. Lowne, afford a 
capital contrast to the broader fun of the Ascot drag- 
scene, where the errant Rimple and his two companions 
in adventure are found, in nigger-minstrel disguise, sing 
ing wildly absurd ditties to their unsuspecting friends on 
the coach. This highly original last Act, by the way, is 
most ingeniously devised, and its humours are sustained 
with characteristic energy by Mr. Toole, who is un- 
failingly amusing throughout, and by the several members 
of his very capable company. It is high praise to say 
that Mr. Lumley has provided Toole’s Theatre with a 
worthy successor to Mr. Barrie’s Walker, London, but it 
‘is praise that the author of Thoroughbred none the less 
deserves. 


IN HONOUR OF WAGNER 


I AST Saturday the Crystal Palace Concerts were resumed, 
4 and Mr. Manns, to whom a testimonial is shortly to be 
presented in recognition of his long and valuable services, 
received a very cordial reception on his reappearance after 
the recess. Richard Wagner having died on February 13th 
1883, it was deemed advisable to devote the entire 
Crystal Palace Concert of February 16th, 1895, to his 
works, For our part we have little to object to in this 
arrangement beyond remarking that the memory of the 
master might well have been honoured by the introduction 
into the programme of at ieast one or two Wagnerian 
numbers with which ordinary musical amateurs are less 
well acquainted than they are with all the items vouchsafed 
them on Saturday. It is true that the Love-duet, between 
Sieglinda and Siegmund, from Act I. of Die Walkiire was 
performed for the first time at Sydenham, but nearly 
everybody present (including Sydenhamites) must have 
heard this music in the course of the opera, which has been 
played in London over and over again. ‘The other pieces 
were so well known that nothing (it might have been 
anticipated) remained to say about them. Yet to the 
Crystal Palace we were attracted by the sole announce- 
ment of a Wagner Concert, and our pilgrimage was not 
made in vain. A more brilliant, artistic, or masterly 
performance from beginning to end Mr. Manns has never 
conducted. The Kaiser-Marsch inaugurated the proceed 
ings, and received a grand interpretation. Then followed 
the prelude to Lohengrin, so often but rarely so well 
played. Miss Edith Miller, who was at first obviously 
nervous and uncertain, rose to distinguished heights as, 
in the character of Sieglinda, she proceeded in her 
impassioned scene with Siegmund (Mr. Edward Lloyd) ; 
and the very difficult and exacting music was sung by 
these artists, albeit to English and occasionally awkward 
words, in a manner far transcending that of any German 
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singers whom we have heard in the same duet. Subse- 
quently Mr. Lloyd took the part of Walther in the finale 
of the last act of Die Meistersinger, and here his exquisite 
renderiog of the ‘ Preislied’ fully brought home to one the 
aptitude of the reflection indulged in by ‘The People 
(softly to one another)’ according to Messrs. H. and F, 
Corder’s version : 

Who would surmise 

That so much in performance lies ? 

The Crystal Palace Choir, drilled to a nicety, and show- 
ing that individual members took the greatest pains, sang 
the choruses to perfection, and the invocation beginning 
‘Awake! Draws nigh the break of day:’ was most im- 
pressively and beautifully rendered. The superb part- 
writing of this gorgeous section was never better brought 
into relief. Every part was distinct and appreciable ; the 
pattern of the fabric, as it were, was plain and discernible, 
not confused and blurred, as is generally the case at the 
opera. ‘The ‘Dance of Apprentices’ was most tellingly 
and deliciously played by the band, and ‘ The Ride of the 
Walkyries’ received a fine interpretation that we had never 
encountered before. ‘The concluding bars were executed 
with a dash and precision altogether beyond praise. 

The 7th Symphony Concert under the conduct of Dr. 
Henschel was also mainly devoted to Wagner's works as 
an ‘In Memoriam’ tribute, the solitary exception being 
Beethoven's Eroica Symphony which comprises the cele- 
brated ‘Funeral March of a Hero.” The audience was 
neither so large nor so enthusiastic as might have been 
anticipated, probably because nothing in the shape of a 
novelty was advertised for performance. The Eroica 
Symphony was admirably played, especially the second 
movement. It may be remarked without calling in 
question our faculty for hero-worship that the third and 
fourth movements seem to be absolutely unassociated with 
any idea of heroism. The fourth movement which is both 
fanciful and extremely taking, must have no doubt 
seemed, when written, to be a prodigious combination 
of ‘ progressiveness’ with the kind of music then in vogue. 
Sir George Grove remarks concerning it, that ‘if the 
symphony is intended to pourtray the whole of the heroic 
character, it is obvious that it must include the simplicity 
and lightheartedness which the greatest men have been 
known to possess in private.’ But Mr. J. Bennett points 
out that ‘ history says little about the simplicity and light- 
heartedness of Napoleon Buonaparte whom the composer 
had in mind.’ We ourselves are inclined to think that 
Beethoven simply embodied in the last movement of his 
Eroica Symphony matter which he had in hand or in his 
head, according to the practice of composers of his day, 
imagining with some propriety that any finale of his would 
be nearly as good as another. Very well played were the 
Wagnerian items, ‘Charfreitag’s musik’ from Parsifal, which 
is so extremely abstruse as to defy analysis at this date, 
aud the purely orchestral version of Isolde’s ‘ Liebestod,’ 
conveying the sublimated essence of Sehnsucht, desiderium, 
or longing want. ‘Tne last named piece also presents a 
hard nut for the cracking of Simon Purists, but, to adapt 
the words of a gifted, if eccentric, Frenchman: ‘ Quelques 
rares enferment le précieux enthousiasine ; les élus peuvent 
admirer.’ 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caractacus Chambers, February 22nd, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 


From all I can gather the frost is very like the 
Government. It ought to go but it doesn’t. Every now 
and again there comes a thaw and we joyfully cry ‘ It’s off,’ 
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but it isn’t. It gets strengthened by a few degrees during 
the night and in the morning may be seen clinging to 
office with all the vigour of a Vernon Harcourt. Even 
skaters don’t appreciate this shilly-shally sort of business: 
It is no pleasure cutting figures in an inch of water, and 
hockey is practically barred, Some entertaining ice-sports 
had been prepared for the Queen’s amusement in Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens on Monday last but when Her 
Majesty became aware of the thaw she promptly gave 
orders that there should be no festivities on the lake. 
I hear woeful tales from the Midlands of frozen out fox- 
hunters. I heard of one Nimrod, who, on being asked 
whether his horses at Melton had eaten their heads, 
replied dolefully, ‘Heads gone long ago. They’ve just 
begun on their tails.’ Meanwhile the dismounted are 
getting as skilful at hockey as they are at polo. The 
weather has also had a most disastrous effect on the 
training stables, and the American = string which 
has just arrived has been singularly unfortunate. On 
places of public amusement Jack Frost has descended 
with the most paralysing effect. I know of one splendid 
entertainment where it is said on good authority that 
£1500 a week is being dropped, and some of the best 
shows in London are hardly paying their expenses. Quoth 
a manager the other day, ‘ And the cruellest cut of all is 
that in the midst of this desolation they make a success 
with a real ice skating rink,’ which is indeed a fact, and 
the Sunday Club gatherings at Niagara are frequented by 
all who are good, brave ard beautiful. But they go to 
Church in the morning. 

It is the privilege of an invalid to read novels, 
Indeed it is not only his privilege but his duty, inas- 
much as fiction exercises or should exercise a beneficial 
effect on his nerves. Consequently I have been taking 
continuous doses of romance, English and French, not 
homeopathically, but distinctly after the allopathic method. 
I have come to the conclusion that there is one note- 
worthy difference between the British and Gallic treat- 
ment of affairs of the heart. In the native novel the hero 
invariably ruins himself for the sake of the other sex: in the 
Continental romance the heroine is always providing funds 
for her lover, no matter whether she ruin her husband | 
her father, her brother, or her great-grandfather. Such 
a system may exist here in real life, but it certainly does 
not in fiction, I said just now that the gentle art of 
story-telling ought to soothe one’s nerves. As a matter 
of fact, many of the effusions which I have been perusing 
have had just the opposite effect. They have made me 
very angry. The authors are much given to hinting at 
revolting crimes, and go scratching away, like fowls on a 
dungheap, to see who can produce the most uncleanly 
morse], which may pass muster as a novel literary tit-bit. 
I don’t know whether this be the result of Ibsenism or 
Wildeism, or any other ism, but it is infinitely sickening, 
I have more leniency, but no greater admiration, for 
what is known as the Sherlock Holmes School—of 
which indeed Edgar Allan Poe and not Conan Doyle 
was the true parent. Qne tires of the carefully built 
up sequences by which a bit of red paint on a trouser 
leg betrays a murderer, or the fag end of a Turkish 
cigarette reveals a thief. But the way in which our 
modern tale-tellers disregard the simplest rules of con- 
gruity is amazing. ‘he other day J was reading a book in 
which the scene is laid at the Court of the Regent 
d'Orléans. One of the principal characters is a Milesian 
nobleman, who from first to last delivers himself in a 
brogue not unworthy of Tipperary. How the French 
understood him is not explained by the author. 

You will be glad to hear that Sir Henry Ponsonby is 
making excellent progress. During his illness many of 
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his duties have been undertaken by his cousin, popular 
Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department who is well known as a leading light of the 
Old Stagers. Some nonsense has been circulated to the 
effect that Sir Henry will accompany the Queen to 
Cimiez. Such a crack-brained scheme was never even 
mooted, It is possible that when Sir Henry is strong 
enough he may go to some watering-place either at 
home or abroad to put the finishing touch on his con- 
valescence, but at present he, will remain at home, By 
the way, I note the death of Miss Melita Ponsonby, a very 
well-known member of society. It is said that during the 
season she went to a dinner-party every night, which is 
not surprising seeing that she was of a singularly lively 
and entertaining disposition. 

Cyrus B. Kirk gave me an entertaining description of 
the scene in the Mall on Drawing-room day. Every 
carriage, he said, looked as if it was filled with ‘ polar bars 
and chipmunks.’ ‘But ever and again,’ said Cyrus, ‘| 
saw lifted aloft a mystic arm whereof the hand grasped 
something of elongated spherical shape, which took a 
downward descent till it touched what I presumed to bea 
mouth, with which it remained in sweet communion for at 
least thirty seconds ; and then the hand was withdrawn 
reluctantly.’ When the carriages had ‘set down’ at the 
palace, the charioteers and attendant Mercuries set to 
work fortifying themselves against the cold with unani- 
mous vigour. [But Cyrus averred it went to his heart to 
see a luminosity attired in velvet and gold adorned with 
orchids, and wearing a white wig and silk stockings, 
drinking stout and smoking a short clay-pipe. ‘Even asa 
re-publican, said Cyrus,‘ I looked upon this as an un- 
becoming insult to the monarchy. The man who would 
turn Her Majesty’s Mall into a taproom would have no 
hesitation in wiping his mouth with the sleeve of his 
exquisite uniform, Nor had he.’ 

I hear from Berlin that the German Emperor will pro- 
bably arrive at Cowes about August 4, on board the 
ironclad yacht Hohenzollern, on which he will live. There 
is a scheme afoot whereby the Emperor will, after the 
Cowes week is over, go by special train to Penrith and on 
to Lowther Castle, on a visit to Lord and Lady Lonsdale, 
Lord Lonsdale is a great favourite with the Kaiser, and, it 
will be remembered, entertained him at dinner on board 
his yacht at Cowes last year. It was then proposed that 
the Kaiser should visit the Duke and Duchess of Fife, and 
enjoy some deer-stalking in Mar Forest. But those who 
know the waywardness of the Kaiser’s disposition are par- 
ticularly well aware that between now and next August 
there may be more changes in his plans than there are 
stars in the firmament of heaven. 

By the death of the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley 
one of the links with the past has been rudely snapped. In 
the forties she was in the thick of politics, and Lord Palmer- 
stone described her as ‘notre chef d’état major’ to Guizot. 
She was always of Radical proclivities, but she was unable 
to follow her friend the G.O.M. into the Sahara of Home 
Rule. She interested herself greatly in female education, 


was very charitable, and possessed that inestimable gift of 


thinking for others before they think for themselves. 
Her faculties were unclouded to the last, though she 
passed away in her eighty-seventh year. Lady Stanley 
will be much missed. 

Bullwig M.P. tells me that the remarks made about 
Captain Naylor Leyland at the Carlton are not of a 
sympathetic nature—it may be that they are hostile, and 
it is quite possible that they are abusive. Lord Rosebery 
is now known as Ganymede because he is always filling up 
the cup.—Yours ever, 

Hat (0’ rue Wynp). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE FATE OF WOOD-ENGRAVING’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
Lond, 20th February, 1895. 

Sir,—I hasten to withdraw my charge that Mr. Spielmann is 
4 most excellent amateur. Contact with wood-engravers, he 
implies, has made him a wood-engraver, or, at any rate, much 
less of an amateur than I. Following out this ingenious 
argument, why might not he say that association with pub- 
jishers has made him a publisher, that the reading of his own 
letters for the press has made him a printer, that the collection 
of gossip and tittle-tattle relative to the Royal Academy 
has made him an artist? If not, why not? 

I also admit that I am no controversalist, from his point 
of view a controversialist being one who is for ever writing 
letters to the newspapers which, when they are published, 
rarely produce the effect intended. For a person who has had 
as much experience in writing for the press as Mr. Spielmann, it 
is curious that he must now mak? an elaborate explanation 
to prove that in his original paper he meant to talk about the 
state of wood-engraving in England, when, as a matter of fact, 
he evolved an article on the fate of wood-engraving generally. 
This article which, without the key he now provides, seemed 
nothing but a tissue of absurdities and inaccuracies, I felt 
demanded a rejoinder. His reply to my paper deals with 
an entirely different subject—the state of the trade of wood- 
engraving in England, which does not interest me in the 
slightest. He accuses me of making mistakes; he finds fault 
with me for not touching upon this subject and that, to 
which there was no earthly reason why I should refer. My on'y 
mistake was in taking any notice of his article.—I am, etc., 

JOSEPH PENNELL. 


[The last sentence in Mr. Spielmann’s article of February 2 
proves, conclusively to our mind, that his reference was to 
wood-engraving in England. It runs thus: ‘ Whether or not 
they’ (Ze, a few men of great ability in England) ‘may 
eventually be reckoned with the greatest ones of the day, lies 
largely in the hands of the artists: and if something be not 
done speedily they will be among the last of their race, and 
their art will leave the country, to flourish as it now does in 
France and Germany, and to a lesser degree in the United 
States.’ In the face of this Mr. Peanell can hardly persist in 
arguing that Mr, Spielmann’s letter of February 16 was the 
first indication of the fact that his reference was to England.— 
NO.) 


REVIEWS 


THE KING OF JOURNALISTS: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK 


The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala. Written 
by himself. London: Cassell. 


‘What we want, said the late James Albery, speaking on 
behalf of himself and brethrer, ‘are not new dramatists, but 
new dramatic critics. What we want to day is a review by 
George Augustus Sala of ‘ The Life and Adventures’ of the King 
of Journalists. He is the only living man who could do the work 
as it ought to be done. Charles Reade has privately con- 
fessed that he once reviewed one of his own books. He made 
Reade defendant and.as prosecuting counsel handled him with 
ruthless severity. Mr. Sala is such a wondrously ‘ various’ man, 
that many readers who have watched his career will feel that he 
might have gone on telling his story until further orders. ‘As to 
my life, it has been mercifully prolonged toa period far more 
protracted than could reasonably be expected in the case of an 
individual who was a wretchedly sickly child, and who has led, 
in every sense of the term, the hardest of lives, in all kinds of 
climates, in all parts of the civilised world.’ Such a struggle as 
he describes, with charmingly unaffected frankness, would have 
destroyed ninety-nine men out of every hundred, body and 
soul. Prominent among his natural endowments was insight, 
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keenly penetrating andj swiftly ‘analytic, which wedded to a 
naturally avid memory made him, with his abounding humour, 
so curiously like Dickens when they (as one may say) were 
playing the same class of characters, that it was hard to tell 
which was which. In a work written with the same purpose 
but with a deeper and wider grasp than Dr. Smiles’s Se/f Help 
Mr. Sala would occupy a prominent place. He has been the 
carver of his own career. He says: ‘On the twenty-fourth of 
November, 1828, I first saw the light in New Street, Manchester 
Square, London. I was the last of a family of thirteen children 
« . » My father was Augustus John James Sala; and he was the 
son of Claudio Sebastiano Sala, a Roman citizen who came to 
England about the year 1776 and was concerned with Sir John 
Gallini in the management of the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, afterwards Her Majesty’s... My grandfather 
came of an ancient Roman family .. . Anciently, 1 apprehend 
our people were persons connected with some Av/a or court : 
but whether as courtiers, clarks, ushers, or beadles I do not 
know ... I had a grand-uncle who was domestic prelate to 
Pope Pius VI., aud was subsequently created a Cardinal. | 
believe he is buried at Viterbo, and I have two portly volumes 
purporting to be by “G. A. Sala,” which he published in the last 
years of the eighteenth century. Of his mother and her 
ancestral line Mr. Sala says: ‘ My mother, Henrietta Catherina 
Florentina Simon, was a native of Demerara. Her father was 
a wealthy planter owning some hundreds of slaves. Her 
mother was a‘Brazilian lady from Rio de Janeiro ; and I think 
I have heard my mother say that there was some Red Indian 
blood in her mother’s ancestry. My poor sister Gussy was 
indeed the image of a pretty little Indian squaw.’ Indirectly as 
well as directly Mr. Sala’s mother was lastingly influential 
not only in moulding his mind, but also in colouring and 
informing his capacity for literary expression. The opportunity 
for deliverance in print did not, of course, arrive until years 
after, but when it did come there was garnered a store of 
precious reading to draw upon. ‘The education which she 
received was a splendid one... Hume, Robertson, Pope, 
Swift, Addison, and Steele were familiar to her; and to her 
being well versed in the writings of the great theologians of the 
seventeenth century I owe the addictiveness which I have always 
had for such writers as Baxter, Hooker, Stillingfleet, Jeremy 
Taylor, South and Barrow, whose sermons and essays I have 
been continually copying out and striving to imitate for more than 
forty years, and who have often helped me over a stile in some 
of the many thousand leading articles which I have contributed 
to a single London daily newspaper, and which the envious and 
foolish usually agree to say are “knocked off.” Knocked off, 
forsooth! They have been ground out of my brains in 
the course of a life more than half of which has been 
devoted to systematic and unwearying study.’ 

Mr. Sala’s mother—a gifted, cultured and beautiful woman— 
adopted the profession of operatic singer, for which a fine voice 
and great natural talent for acting qualified her. She mads 
her first public appearance in 1827, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
as Countess Almaviva. Thereafter, a widow, she gave piano- 
forte and vocal lessons, and concerts, the latter under frequent 
royal patronage. She lived at Brighton, made many friends 
amongst members of the aristocracy, and was held in esteem by 
the leading artists of the time. Paganini was one of these, and 
of him Mr. Sala (who remembers the weird violinist vividly) tells 
a delightful anecdote. The Brighton chapter has all the vitality 
and ‘picture’ which stir and colour the pages of the two Diarists 
of the Restoration. The most interesting period in the history 
of the St. James’s Theatre is here turned inside out and laid 
bare for the first time. He knew, saw, or heard of every- 
body who was anybody, and the long arm of coincidence has 
never failed to supply him with some charmingly dramatic 
situations. He pours out anecdotes without stint. The boy 
was in his teens, and his mother employing her lyrical and 
dramatic talents at the Princess’s Theatre, under Maddox, 
where, ‘for about a year, it was my privilege to saunter almost 
every night behind the scenes.’ He had meantime spent some 
time at a school in Paris, which gave him French, and strongly 
flavoured his English with the idiom of that language. 
There, he went to an English school at Turnham .Green. 
Then we find him studying the art of miniature painting, 
‘making up tradesmen’s books, notably those of a fashionable 
tailor’—at whose establishment he had his first glimpse of 
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Cockburn (afterwards Lord Chief Justice) and Thackeray— 
copying legal documents, assistant scene-painter to Beverley 
‘when not wanted in the painting-room rendering certain 
little services in the theatre.’ The boy went bravely through 
these later and harder experiences, determined to turn his 
hand to anything that was honest, rather than be dependent 
on others for his maintenance. The ‘little service in- 
cluded translating comedies and farces from the French, 
copying out the parts ; drawing up the advertisements for the 
newspapers; taking stock in the wardrobe, occasionally 
holding the prompt-book at the wing, and helping . the 
treasurer to make out his accounts.’ ‘At nineteen years 
of age and desperately poor,’ yet ‘too proud to ask help 
from anybody,’ Mr. Sala was introduced to The Man in the 
Moon, ‘a recently published monthly periodical of a facetious 
kind edited by Alfred Smith and Angus B. Reach.’ Zhe Man 
in the Moon was at daggers drawn with Punch, and the 
bitterest of all the assailants of the latter was Shirley 
Brooks. Mr. Sala was commissioned to make some 
comic drawings for the spirited little giant-killer. In 
relation to his making drawings for the ‘penny dreadfuls,’ 
another remarkable experience, Mr. Sala says: ‘the titles, 
with one exception, I forget. The late Mr. Hingston, 
Artemus Ward’s manager, once told the present writer that 
when he first came to London he was introduced to Douglas 
Jerrold, whose advice as to beginning a literary career 
he sought. What was the best course to pursue? ‘Well,’ 
replied Jerrold, in all seriousness, ‘there is great demand just 
now for harrowing stories of blood and crime; why not try 
your hand at one?’ ‘I took his advice,’ added Hingston, ‘and 
wrote Zhe Wife's Tragedy, and Sala made the drawings.’ It 
will be news to many that Mr. Sala ‘ drew the illustrations to 
Alfred Bunn’s 4 Word with Punch” They are admirable, that 
of Mark Lemon as a pot-boy especially. But, did Alfred Bunn 
unassisted, write the clever ‘word’ which effectually silenced 
his rancorous enemy? There is an impression in the mind of 
the oldest surviving friend of Albert Smith, who one morning 
encountered Bunn as he was leaving the house of the latter in 
Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road, about the time that 4 
Word with Punch was probably in preparation, that Albert 
himself had more than a finger in the pie. Mr. Sala’s connec- 
tion with Cha/and Thomas Littleton Holt—the George Hudson 
of the journalistic world—his sketches of the remarkable 
journalists of the Holt period ; his account of his ‘ first picture 
book,’ a work in which his mastery of one of the arts of engrav- 
ing, as well as his clever draughtsmanship, were brought into 
play, together with his recollections of Soyer and Gore House, 
are passages in this fascinating narrative we would fain dwell 
upon. It was in the year 1851, that Mr. Sala wrote his first 
article called ‘The Key of the Street’ in Household Words, 
which, as he confesses, took him into Lotus Land, for with 
Dickens’s periodical as a certain stand-by—every article he 
wrote or cared to write was published as a matter of course—he 
was careless of other employment for his pen. Emerging at 
length from Lotus Land, Mr. Sala woke up to make more use 
of his manifold resources, and he had strengthened his already 
brilliant reputation in a variety of journals, when he made his 
memorable Journey Due North. lt is years since the critics 
travellers and Museumites, were warned off Mr. Sala’s vivid 
pictures of a Russia previously unknown to English readers. The 
‘Journey’ augmented the popularity of Household Words prodi- 
giously. It ended with the author’s greater distinction and a 
difference with Dickens. The account of the latter, which 
Mr. Sala gives with studied moderation and even gentleness, is 
a judicial contribution to the literary history of the time. 
Dickens—a splendid genius, most warm-hearted and noble- 
souled of men—was an autocrat, who could on occasion be 
grossly unjust and as hard as flint. It is agreeable to know 
that the rift was subsequently healed, and that one of the 
worthiest testimonies to the memory of Charles Dickens was 
written, with manifestly frank sincerity, by George Augustus 
Sala. Mr. Sala’s connection with the W’elcome Guest, for 
which he wrote Zwice Round the Clock, supplies material 
for another page in this fascinating Life. It was an 
anonymous article in the J//ustrated Times which led to 
Mr. Sala’s appointment on the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 
His great work as special correspondent—in time of war 
and time of peace, at home and .everywhere abroad, as 
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writer of ‘a social leader’ which is his and his only, and as . 
peculiarly discriminating art-critic—is appreciatively and wide] 
known.. In his Life he takes us behind the scenes which he 
has already depicted professionally, and makes us acquainted 
with group after group of interesting people—celebrities and 
notorieties—that have figured in that region. He is for ever 
button-holing us to tell a good story or note an odd coincidence 
and he has too keen a sense of humour and fun to be oui 
momentarily dull or tiresome. The picture which Mr, Sala 
draws of his domestic life, with as much good taste as manly 
feeling, is not the least interesting feature of the book. Journ. 
alists everywhere are proud of him, and they, and the re iding 
world generally, will rightly regard this as a delightful ang 
monumental work. 


IN PLEVNA 


The Defence of Plevna, 1877, Written by One who took part in 


it. By WILLIAM V. Herbert. London: Longmans, 


When Osman Pasha was returning from his imprisonment in 
Russia, where he had been treated more as a demi-god 
than a man—with consequences to the Anglo-Turkish alliance 
that have never yet had sufficient weight given to them in public 
estimation, but which Sir William White knew well enough—a 
certain story ran before him. It was that his Chief of the Staff. 
Tahir, had beguiled his imprisonment by writing a history of the 
defence in which the credit of one of the most immortal struggles 
in the annals of war was given to, not Osman, but Tahir, and 
that the MS. had astutely not been brought to Turkey. There- 
upon an A.D.C. was despatched to meet the party at the mouth 
of the Bosphorus with a step in rank for Tahir and a promise of 
a good Staff appointment if he would refrain from printing. A 
few months later a paragraph in a Constantinople telegram set 
Yildiz Kiosk in a turmoil. It was said that the MS. was about 
to see the light in France. So Tahir was sent for to the Palace 
and promised for the MS. another step, a large sum down, and 
other advantages. Like a wise man he closed with the offer, 
and it is now improbable that the work will ever see the light. 
This volume will do something to console the world for the loss 
of it. The author, a young German of English descent, to 
whom English is, nevertheless, an acquired language, volun- 
teered into the Ottoman service at the time of the Servian 
trouble as a private, and in the course of a few months passed 
an examination and became a lieutenant. He was sent incom- 
mand of a small party to join Osman Pasha at Widdin, and 
thenceforward shared his fortunes. He had the good luck to 
have in his company another English officer named Seymour, 
who was killed in the despairing sortie. And the story Herr 
Herbert tells is, though very far from all that could be wished; 
all that we are ever likely to have, at least as long as Ghazi 
Osman lives and remains Mayor of the Palace, of the wondrous 
story as it presented itself to the eye of a keen and interested 
observer inside the entrenched camp which defied for so many 
months the might and murderous sacrifices of Russia—sacrifices 
due to the sheer incompetence of the Russian Staff, save in the 
case of Skobeleff, who was never permitted enough support to 
win. We may say that Osman Pasha will be very ungrateful 
if he does not at once induce his Imperial master to send Herr 
Herbert a high class of the Medjidieb, for there is not only 
nothing in the book to support the theory that to any other than 
Osman is due the credit, but there is on every page the highest 
appreciation of Osman as a leader and director—though he is 
spoken of as a little inert personally—while the Anglo-German 
will see no speck on the sun of the Turkish character. 

The handsome volume, which is well supplied with maps, 
for a wonder not taken from the American official publication 
of Colonel Greene, is prefaced by a portrait of Ghazi Osman, 
which the author, who is also the artist, declares to have been 
a good likeness. We must differ. It is no likeness at all, 
unless the luxury in Russia changed not only the political bent 
of Osman, as it did, but also the shape of his features and the 
form of his head before he returned to Stamboul and appeared 
with his rival Ghazi Moukhtar (whom he hates and has done 
his best to destroy) at a charity féte in Pera. We could also 
wish that Herr Herbert had confined his book to his own 
experiences. He has chosen to try to tell the story of the war, 
even during the time he was cooped up in Plevna, and the 
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result is that he comes fe urfal croppers over to hint unknown 
country. He shows that he knows worse than nothing of the 
campaiga in Armenia, of which two tales were told by two 
English participants, and he is absurdly wrong about the 
defence of Constantinople. But wherever he speaks of his 
own knowledge he is evidently a truthful writer. He lacks 

indeed, tactical grasp—in his text he conveys no idea of 
Qsman’s principles ofdefence—and soldiers may learn more from 
Colonel Greene's maps than from his. But for a vivid, intense 
personal narrative we scarcely know anything better, the simple 
joys and dreadful cares of life in field and fortification being 
rendered with a skill that is not surprising only because it is so 
plainly the outcome of straightforwardness and of the art 
beyond the reach of art. No one can read the book without 
feeling that he would like to number the author among his 
personal friends. And that is a great deal to say of nearly 
any book. 

Those who, like the writer hereof, have twice gone over, 
maps in hand, the various fields in Bulgaria and have been in 
the field with the Turks elsewhere, will be the first to acknow- 
ledge the worth of this work. Its vivid word-pictures will stir 
their blood, and its sympathy with the people, as distinguished 
from the half-bred pashas, will find a responsive chord in the 
breast of all who know the Turk proper as apart from the 
calamitously paralysing influence of his ruling classes. The 
contrast, again, between the Roumanian and the Russian 
soldier, and between the Russian polish of the officers and the 
brutality of the men when their passions are up —until then there 
is no more good-natured creature living than your Mujik— 
comes out admirably. But your Mujik is a boor; your Turkish 
peasant one of Nature’s gentlemen. 

Herr Herbert has the defects of his qualities. He was such 
a very small pawn in the great game that he could know 
nothing, could only darkly infer anything, of the motives of 
the Staff in this or that project. He frankly confesses that he 
saw nothing more of the fighting than his own share in it. 
He was but a lieutenant, not in any way on the Staff, though 
his intelligence caused him to be chosen once or twice to help 
oa the Staff, and he was once chosen as a parliamentatre 
(rather a risky job for a neutral who passed as an Englishman 
and was a German) because he spoke French. Therefore what 
he tells us passed under his own eye bears in every case th? 
impress of truth, and has a very special value as giving the 
world a correct idea both of the nature of the Ottoman soldier, 
his patience under suffering and hardship, his pluck and his 
devotion, and of the effect of his comparatively untrained 
work, which however always included excellent fire-drill, In 
some respects the soldiers under Osman were better off than 
their fellows elsewhere, as their clothing was good, except 
their boots, and their great coats especially were warm ; more- 
over their food was sufficient and of good quality—better than 
they would have had at home—until the time of short rations 
came in the last days of the heroic defence. One can only 
hope that when Britain’s day of trial again comes round she 
may have soldiers of as approved devotion and may not feed 
them any worse than Osman’'s men were fed. 

Herr Herbert has attempted to make his book of general use 
to visitors to Turkey by giving a vocabulary. But it’cannot be 
depended upon for the most necessary words. For example, he 
does not give the words bread (e#mes), meat (ef), soldier (asker), 
good (ey), bad ( fana), barley (arpa), straw (d00sa), salt (tooz), 
egys (yimoorta), chicken (pilidj), how much (cach), hour and 
league (saat), which, with words such as hot (sijak), cold (sovaih), 
equally omitted, are simply necessary to existence, to say nothing 
of come (gel), go (git), look (dak), bring (getir). There is, how- 
ever, an excellent index, and the arrangement of the notes 
is capital, though here we must repeat the warning that 
Herr Herbert’s facts are not to be trusted save when he is 
speaking of matters within his own knowledge. And in some 
respects he is more Turkish than the Turks. With his habitual 
point of view we have no quarrel. Indeed, we sympathise very 
generally with his remarks, which are eminently refreshing in 
these days of mawkish sentimentality on Oriental affairs. He 
§0€s too far in one direction, as those who know nothing about 
the country go too far in another. Thus his book will prove 
a wholesome corrective to a good deal of pernicious non- 
Sense that passes current, almost uncontradicted, in these 
atter days—nonsense that is coupled with deliberate, organised 
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lying—which plays the Russian ganie far better than the trick 
the Muscovites once tried of subsidising some of our daily 
papers. 


WHAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF 


Imagination in Dreams and their Study. By FREDERICK 
GREENWOOD. London: Lane. 


It would be difficult to find a person of sensitive nervous 
organisation who has had no experience of what probably he 
will term ‘premonitions”’ They come to him—he will tell 
you—at any time or season; and they justify themselves 
ultimately by more or less exact fulfilment. For this man, and 
for his fellows, the study of Dreams is apt to be bounded by a 
careful search for the prophecy of events: if this particular phase 
be wanting, the action of his mind while his body is asleep is to 
him void of intent and meaning. Let him turn on his other side 
and slumber again, like the sluggard of the nursery preacher on 
morals. Different is the case of the self-controlled person who 
would fain descry a ghost in every corner. To him those dreams 
are nothings which bring not with them bodied visions of the 
departed. He meets you o’ mornings with sepulchral gloom 
and with ‘I could an’ if I would’ writ large upon his coun- 
tenance. Then you know that spirits have kept with him the 
silent watches of the night, and you prepare for large demands 
upon your leisure and patience. 

To neither of these familiar types does Mr. Greenwood address 
himself, and still less has he in common with the declared 
unscientific sceptic who finds the explanation of everything in 
his digestion or lack of one. The scientifie sceptic, on the other 
hand, receives courteous consideration from Mr. Greenwood, who, 
however, points out (and justly) that medical experts are but on 
the threshold of the subject, when they give to dreams, for a 
local habitation, ‘the locked up closet of mental impressions, 
the brain and the spinal column, commonly called the cerebro- 
spinal centre, and for a name, ‘the common vibrations of 
terrestrial media acting upon a corporeal vibratorium.’ This, 
though doubtless scientific, is unsatisfactory perhaps to the man 
who, having dreamed that his hands are full of gold, has 
awakened to find an unexpected cheque in his morning post-bag. 
That this ‘coincidence’ is ‘explainable on physical grounds’ 
the man positively refuses to believe; even if he is led, by fear 
of being considered in a state ‘ bordering on credulity’ to mask 
his opinions from his comrades of the breakfast-tab‘e. 

Of this same trenching upon the borderland of credulity Mr. 
Greenwood offers an eloquent defence. ‘While, he writes, 
‘there is no such thing as a pride of credulity, there is a pride 
of scepticism which is not only offensive to every intellectual 
sympathy, but has the disastrous etfect of furnishing common 
minds with a blighting and oppressive intellectual conceit. 
Amongst minds that are not of the commonest and minds 
blessed with some cleverness though cursed with dispropor- 
tionate activity and self-consciousness, it is capable of spreading 
with epidemic force ; and then we have a body of sentiment or 
so-called opinion which sits in mocking repression on much that 
is more worthy than itself’ But Mr. Greenwood, while pleading 
for a more reasonable consideration of Dreams as phenomena 
which may be studied for the discovery of a beneficent 
purpose, in no way gives his adherence to spiritualistic deduc- 
tions. He declines to insist on the hackneyed word ‘super- 
natural,’ except in so far as it may imply an extension in sleep 
of those imaginative powers with which Nature endows us while 
awake. And these extended powers, he argues, produce 
impressions which may usefully be studied in pursuit of a com- 
plete knowledge of ourselves. If, in a dream-picture of a sudden 
emergency, the man who has long congratulated himself on his 
surpassing courage and resource shall behold his a/¢er ego play 
the part of an unmitigated coward, by all means let him go 
hang ; for it may be that his dreams know him much better 
han he knows himself. So, at least, Mr. Greenwood suspects ; 
and he supports his suspicions with some good reasoning. 

There is obviously no sound sense in deriding the study of 
Dreams because frequently they appear to be a mere ‘ farrago 
of nonsense,’ and but rarely take a form and coherency inviting 
serious attention. The action of the mind when awake may 
descend to a depth of foolishness which amazes us, or ris¢ to a 
rarified altitude of speculative and creative thought. Th¢ 
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mental production of one moment may not look beyond the 
present hour, while another may bring the flash of inspiration 
which impresses itself upon all time. That ‘day-dreaming and 
sleep-dreaming are essentially the same’ is an ingenious theory 
in support of which Mr. Greenwood hazards the suggestion that 
‘the habitual occupation of the mind is not thinking but dream- 
ing,’ and that dreaming by night differs from dream‘ng by day 
only in the lesser influence of the will and the greater influence 
of imagination. It is but fair to admit that the hypothesis is 
readily conceivable, and to concede that the highest results of 
genius are more often the outcome apparently of accident than 
of laboured consecutive processes of thought. Few brain- 
workers, again, have failed to experience the remarkable capa- 
city of the creative faculties for developing or advancing during 
sleep ; so that, when the rested body returns to its duties, it is 
found that the mind, in its dream-activity, has solved the 
puzzling problem for the mathematician, or renewed for the poet 
the dried-up fount of verse. 

In brief, Mr. Greenwood’s little volume (which reproduces a 
couple of review-articles, with expansions and additions) makes 
no undue demands even on that ‘credulity’ which it’ aptly 
excuses. Its author is by no means a controversialist ; and we 
follow his thoughtful speculations with an open mind, an 
attentive interest, and a lively gratitude for the clear literary 
English in which they are expressed. The first of his essays, 
‘Imagination in Dreams,’ furnishes samples of those efforts of 
the half-controlled brain which seem to him to have a useful, 
if not a supernatural, significance; but he wisely refrains from 
multiplying these, leaving to his readers the easy task of com- 
paring his deductions with those derived from similar personal 
experiences. It is likely that the present well-considered 
contribution to the philosophical study of Dreams will induce 
other thinkers to record their views on these unexplained 
phenomena of day and night. 


RAPHAEL 


The Early Works of Raphael. (Portfolio, January 1895.) By 
JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. HENRY ADy). London: Seeley. 


People who grumbled at the large sum given for the picture 
from Blenheim which is known as the Ansidei Madonna, will 
be reassured if they read the monograph of this month's 
Portfolio. tis well that we should have an opportunity of 
realising the rarity and value of such a picture, the only Raphael 
of its size and importance in a perfectly genuine and unsophis- 
ticated condition. The great Madonnas of Dresden and 
Florence have alike suffered from the mania for ‘restoration’ 
which has raged with such violence of late years in Germany 
and Italy. Here it has ruined our old churches, and there 
are traditions that forty years ago it attacked some of the 
pictures in the National Gallery. But nothing of the kind 
was possible under the careful rule of Sir Frederick Burton. 
The Garvagh Raphael seems to have been ‘faked up’—there 
is no other word—but the Vision of a Knight aud the Sz. 
Catherine, ard above all the Ansidei picture, are in as genuine 
a state as when they left the great Umbrian’s easel. 

There is a point of particular interest in Raphael’s character 
of which Mrs. Ady treats at some length. He seems to have 
been always diffident of his powers as a designer. He there- 
fore often preferred to copy the inspiration of other artists 
rather than trust to his own imagination. This trait is particu- 
larly apparent in the Enfombment, painted on commission 
for Atalanta Baglioni. It is to be studied in the Borghese 
Gallery, which has now been removed to a villa outside the 
Porta del Popolo in Rome. Many varied sketches from this 
picture may be seen in different collections. They prove the 
immense thought and care the painter bestowed on the com- 
position of what he intended should be one of his finest works. 
First Raphael adopted the pose of the dead Christ, lying in 
his mother’s arms, from a picture of Perugino’s. The figure of 
St. John was borrowed from a print of Mantegna. Later he 
discarded Perugino’s Mother and Son, and chose the rendering 
of Mantegna, where the dead body is carried to the grave by 
bearers, and the Virgin walks behind. In the Malcolm collec- 
tion we find a different arrangement in the grouping of the 
women who surround Mary. The background is hardly the 
same ‘as that in Mantegna’s print, showing the three empty 
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crosses on a hill against a lurid sky. The workmanship jg of 
the finest, and the details elaborated with the utmost skill; by 
somehow the Extombment is not Raphael’s masterpiece, as he 
no doubt intended it to be. Though the picture was hailed wih 
the utmost enthusiasm and praised to the skies by Vasari, jt 
cannot be placed above the beautiful and simple Madonnas such 
as the ‘ Cardellino’ or the ‘del Prato.’ Force and action were 
not his strong points, but sweetness and delicacy. Raphael was 
one of those rare lovely souls, full of genius, and yet distrusting 
his own powers ; so much admiring the work of his masters, 
that he was more inclined to imitate than invent. Thata boy 
of sixteen should have drawn and painted the sketch and 
picture called A Vision of a Knight, jewels in our National 
Gallery, is a marvel. Of still earlier date seems to be the small 
St. Michael, or St. George, with its Dantesque background, 
now in the Louvre. 

Strangely enough, although Raphael in his humility availed 
himself of the designs of other painters, he was credited with 
much work not his own. Mrs. Ady says, ‘ Morelli discovered 
no less than a hundred and eighteen of Pinturicchio’s drawings jn 
different collections among the works ascribed to Raphael.’ He 
was also credited with a book of drawings by the same painter, of 
whose designs he had largely availed himself. The reproductions 
in this monthly number are worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. The frontispiece is a gem, the portrait of Perugino of the 
greatest value, and the facsimile drawing most delicate. Mr, 
Seeley has been well advised to make each number of the 
Portfolio a monograph on one special subject. He, even more 
than the general public, must deplore the loss of the late able 
editor, Mr. Hamerton, but we wish him good speed in this new 
departure, which makes the Portfol/o to our minds the most 
permanently valuable of the art magazines. 


FICTION 


1. The Member for Workshire. By THOMAS ASPDEN, Sonnen- 
schein. 

2. ln the Midst of Alarms. By ROBERT BARR. Methuen. 

3. Synndvé Solbatken. By BJGRNSTERNE BJORNSON. Trans- 
lated by Miss SUTER. Heinemann. 

4. The Great God Pan. By ARTHUR MACHEN. Lane. 

5. The Devii’s Playground. By JOHN MACKIE. Unwin. 

6. Little Johannes. By F. VAN EEDEN. Translated by CLARA 
BELL. Heinemann. 


1, Mr. Thomas Aspden is much sounder as a politician than 
artistic as a novelist. The combination of politics with fiction 
has rarely been success{ul, and it is not given to every one to 
produce so admirable a blend as was presented to us the other 
day in Sydi//a. Even the master in this kind, the ‘literary 
chief of the Con ervative party, as he is somewhere called in 
this book, did not signally succeed in the department of political 
fiction. In the present case, the cry of the disconcerted Con- 
servative must be, ‘save me from my friends.’ Fiom the first 
chapter, in which the exemplary Member for Workslire is 
violently robbed of a pocket-book and the title-deeds of his 
estates (an incident which is held afterwards to subject these 
estates to seizure by the first creditor who turns up), down to 
the various unions of hearts and personages which crown the 
narrative, it is difficult to know which most to admire, its sim- 
plicity and ignorance of the world, or the triteness of its general 
reflections. For the plot a certain comedy of errors is provided, 
Miss Alice Milly Mildred, the manufacturer's daughter, and 
Lady Alice Mabel Myres, daughter of a peer unnamed, acting 
the Menechmi. There is a fatal similarity in the initials of 
their singular names, and a brooch with these initials is much 
relied on for the complication of the story. In strong contrast 
with the futility of this romance, we find some excellent sense 
on such questions as Disestablishment in Wales and elsewhere, 
commercial federation, and the revolutionary clamour against 
the House of Lords, while the grand scheme of Mr. Grice, 
M.P. and the Bishop of Sunnyside, his ecclesiastical supporter, 
is the expansion of the Church of England to include the 
Protestant Nonconformists. 

2. In spite of its martial title, Mr. Barr’s story is an 
eminently peaceful one. Two young men, parted by a fifteen 
years’ interval from their schoolboy friendship, decide on 4 
perilous solitude afdeux in a Canadian forest within hail of 
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civilisation. The one, an overworked journalist on the staff of 
a New York paper, brimful of city audacity and personal 
t, has been ordered a fortnight’s rest and quiet ; the 
other, a professional prig from a Canadian university, has taken 
a vacation to please himself, The men are well contrasted 
during glimpses of their camping-out life, which is agreeably 
varied by visits to the hospitable tables of their nearest neigh- 
bours and friendly intercourse with those neighbours’ lovely 
daughters. The conclusion of the story is $0 obvious that the 
reader hopes against reason for the introduction of some 
element which may obviate the inevitable. Mr. Barr’s cha- 
racters, however, are the most unimportant of puppets, to be 
flung aside anyhow or anywhere the moment he has done with 
them. The freshness of his style and the comparative unfami- 
liarity of his scenes are the chief merits of his book, which does 
not gain perceptibly by the pages devoted to a farcical skirmish 
between Yankee Fenians and Canadian volunteers. The 
journalist’s zeal‘in the service of his paper suggests some 
amusing passages; but that sort of thing has been done 
before, and has been done better. Mr. Barr's humour is seen 
at its best in his description of some local worthies and their 
village Customs. 

3. Translation is never less adequate than when reproducing 
the turns and modes of peasant speech and thought ; yet Miss 
Suter’s version of Bjérnson’s charming bonedenovelle Syandué 
Solbakken is both adequate and graceful. We are glad to hear 
other volumes of the great Norwegian are to follow, rendered by 
various translators. Tae present story is the most celebrated of 
those in the author’s earlier manner, when he was still the idyllic 
observer ‘of the peasant through the saga,’ before the war of 
1864 had roused his pan Scandinavian enthusiasm, and pushed 
him int» the lists of political controversy. It seems to have 
little in common with the latest group of Fortellinger, of which 
‘Absalom’s Hair’ is the leading feature. In Mr. Edmund 
Gsse's opinion, set forth in the exhaustive study of Bjérnson’s 
writings which forms the prelude to the present volume, the 
keynote of the author's genius is his ‘intuitivism,’ his subordina- 
tion of principles and collected phenomena to his immediate 
perception of a character, the idea of which is conterminous 
with his narrative. ‘If this distinction be seized and accepted, 
it is seen to place a chasm, not only between the Naturalists 
and Bjérnson, but between him and such writers as Tolstoi and 
Dostoieffsky.’ It is a pity, his critic thinks, that he should have 
so persistently end:avoured to quench the artist in the political 
prophet, yet he ‘ preserves a persistent charm,’ and remains 
‘the onz great optimist left in Europe.’ Be this as it may, there 
is no question but that in Syandvé Solbakken we have a fresh 
aad masterly revelation of the humaine and simple people of 
his native land, Born ina solitary parsonige in the heart of 
the mountains, and after six years transferred to the beautiful 
district of the Romsdale, the child absorbed the fiercer and 
then the more genial aspects of Nature, 

And the wild fretwork of the Northern skies 

Chained the first fancy of his childish eyes, 
And well he can express their inspiration. The temptation 
to quote masterpieces of description must be resisted, as 
also that of citing the natural dialogues of the peasantry in 
the farm-house or at the churchyard wall. Those: who have 
hid no previous acquaintance with fair Synnévé of the sunny. 
side and her prudent mother, with passionate but patient 
Thorbjérn her lover, with Aslak, the troll-like mischief-maker 
whose tale is the one dark shade in the general sunshine, should 
hasten to make it. 

4. In all the glory of the binder’s and printer's arts, we have two 
tales of no great distinction. Indeed paper and form are worthy 
of much better_things. We look for literature and find the old 


concei 


old tale of man or woman who is possessed of a devil. Mr. J, 


Sheridan Le Fanu made our youthful scalp tingle years ago with 
something of the nature (but infinitely cleverer) of these tales, 
The doctor who performs weird operations we have met before 
but not one so fortunate as the hero of ‘ The Inmost Light’, the 
second story in this volume. For this gentleman digs for the 
soul and finds it in the convenient form of an opal—a dangerous 
theory surely. Men have committed murder for less. Dr. 


Black murders his own wife, quite unnecessarily it appears to us, 


and it is her soul in the form of a jewel which he keeps for in- 
explicable reasons in a leather case in the back parlour ofa toy. 
shop in London. Mr. Machen does his very best to thrill, and 
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relates his horrors in a style which should carry conviction 
but fails. The incidents are too loosely strung together, and the 
form of narration, bringing in as it does characters who take no 
part in the central idea of the tale, inevitably cools the interest of 
the reader. Again, there is no motive assigned to any action 
except a vague love of science which certainly fails to convince. 
Men do not pursue an idea as does Villiers in the first story— 
doctors do not kill their wives as does Dr. Black in the second 
tale—without strong incentive and it is painfully obvious that in 
the present case their actions are a mere necessity to the author, 
Mr. Machen writes somewhat conventionally and without 
affectation. It is in construction that he is as yet markedly 
deficient. 

5. The Devils Playground isa tile that rouses expectations of 
something thrillingly wicked, but the little book that bzars it 
will not shock the most pious reader. It is a tale of the ‘ Wild 
North West’ but the characters are all of exemplary morals, 
amiable, law-abiding people, quite different from the picturesque 
desperadoes one is accustomed to conceive as inhabiting that 
romantic region, and there is not a single crime committed from 
the first page to the last. The point of the story, in fact, lies in 
the hero’s resisting the temptation to make love to his neigh- 
bour’s wife, a piece of self-control on his part which has a 
refreshing charm of novelty in these days when the divine right of 
passion to do whatsoever it pleases has become almost an axiom 
in fiction. The plot as a whole is not very plausibly constructed, 
and the writing though pleasant and occasionally really witty is 
unequal. but the story is thoroughly wholesome in tone and 
gives a convincing picture of life as it really is on a ranche in 
the North-West owned by an English sportsman. 

6. This is one of those children’s books which are suitable for 
grown-up people exclusively. Regarded as a work for children, 
and from a preface by Mr. Andrew Lang we gather that the 
author so regards it himself, it is certainly a failure. For one 
thing no child would comprehend this Allegory of a Poet's 
Soul, Parts of it he would find very dull. The concluding 
portions of it, which the author seems to have done his best to 
make as morbid and repulsive as possible, would frighten and 
horrify any childish imagination. Little Johannes therefore, 
instead of being a suitable gift, isa book which wise parents will 
do well to keep strictly from their children, whose natural 
cleanliness and healthiness of mind would @’aidleurs turn 
instinctively to the joys of ‘Alice, of Andersen or Grimm. 
From an adult point of view Dr. Van Eeden’s little book has 
much melancholy and analytical cleverness about it. It is 
essentially modern and depressing and leaves that sense of 
morbid dissatisfaction on the mind which is quite fashionable. 


A TRUE SCOT 


Memoir of Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsay. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 


Only the other day we spoke, in our leading columns and a 
tone of gentle badinage, concerning the supremacy of the 
modern Scot, of the clannishness with which he lends a hand to 
other Scots climbing the Olympus of Art or of Literature, of the 
strength of that rampart which he builds round the summit of 
Olympus so that he may exclude the Southron. But here 
we have the life of a Scot in whom there was neither guile nor 
selfishness, for himself or for his fellow countrymen: here also 
we have a book, pardonable for some want of literary art 
by virtue of its absolute freedom from artificiality and make- 
believe, and to be welcomed without reserve by reason of 
its stimulating and encouraging tone, on account of the entirely 
wholesome lesson which it conveys. For, albeit the story with 
a moral or the novel with a purpose be an unmitigated bore, 
it is a sound canon that a biography ought either to point 
a good lesson or not to be written at all. No recent 
memoir has shown more clearly than does Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s tribute to his master and predecessor the truth of 
the saying, ‘It cannot be denied but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune ; favour, opportunity, death of others, occasion 
fitting virtue ; but chiefly the mould of a man’s fortune is in 
his own hands.” Ramsay had his share of untoward fortune, 
To lose his father when he was thirteen, to be plunged incon- 
tinently into commercial life at that age, to endure the miseries 
of the counting-house (for a man of genius they are real 
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miseries) for ten years, to approach very near to failure as a 
merchant at twenty-three —this was not the experience calcu- 
lated to make an eminent geologist. But Ramsay had his share 
of fortune also, partly by heredity: for heredity gave him a 
natural tendency towards practical science ‘and (a thing even 
more useful in practical life) an incurably cheerful temperament. 
It was not for nothing that a schoolboy acquired the nickname 
‘Appybe’ (Happy bee) at Glasgow Grammar School in the 
third decade of the century. 

And how was it that ‘Andrew Ramsay, merchant,’ having no 
taste for trade at all, became a geologist? To begin with, he 
kept his eyes open when he spent his holidays, like many 
another resident of murky Glasgow, in the island of Arran. 
Secundo, he was, like all Scots who dwell north of the Tweed, 
of a cheery and humorous disposition. Hence came, amongst 
other friendships, one with Professor J. P. Nichol of Glasgow 
University, who encouraged him in the amateur pursuit of 
geological fieldwork in the island of Arran aforesaid. Then, in 
September of 1840, Ramsay being twenty-six years of age, the 
British Association met at Glasgow. Lyell, Greenough (first 
president of the Geological Society), Dean Buckland, Murchi- 
son, De la Beche, James Smith of Sordanhil!, Agassiz, Edward 
Forbes, and Richard Griffith were there ; and on the Saturday 
an expedition to Arran having been arranged, he was to have 
read a paper to the distinguished visitors on the geology of the 
island. But, so small are the accidents which affect the career 
of men, he overslept himself, missed his train, and never read 
the paper ; although in the following spring it was published in 
an enlarged form by Griffin of Glasgow. It is a classic in geo- 
logical literature. 

But Murchison had formed his opinion of the young amateur at 
sight : had heard perhaps something from Nichol of the young 
man’s scientific bent, of the horrible environment of commerce 
by which he was surrounded. So, in March of 1841, Ramsay 
went south, to be a secretary and friend to Murchison as he 
thought, but as luck or ‘the occasion fitting virtue’ would have 
it, to become assistant to De la Beche, who wa; then engaged 
upon the infant work of the Geological Survey. This was 
Ramsay’s life’s work; a task unostentatious enough, but of 
in‘inite 1ifficulty, for the details of which the reader must be 
referred to Sir Archibald Geikie’s pages. There he shall find 
true testimony to the industry and devotion to duty which were 
characteristic of Ramsay, to the keen insight into geological 
principles which made him foremost among the geologists of 
his time; there, as he reads, he will begin to understand the 
Darwinian patience and humility—for your great man is ever 
humble—which enabled Ramsay to construct, little by little, 
those theories as to the effects of glaciers in the past, by which 
his name will be remembered best when those who knew him 
as a fellow-worker or a teacher have passed away. But,’ 
through all this, it must be remembered that the Geological 
Survey, of which he became in due time the Director-General, 
was his great work. 

But let us pass from the geologist to the man. His letters 
full of merry humour, show that, if he loved to use the geologist’s 
hammer and if he rejoiced in the discovery of a trilobite, he was 
himself no fossil. He was fond, as any honest and healthy man 
should be, of dance and song; and his affection for his home 
never faded fora moment. He would contribute on occasion 
articles to the Saturday Review which were, for the most part, 
republished as soon as might be in many foreign languages. 
Nor were these articles always serious: sometimes, indeed, 
they were delightfully playful. On occasion he could versify in 
most humorous fashion: thus, who would suspect a staid 
geologist of perpetrating 

Oh, many a sheep's eye have I thrown, 
Have cast full many a lamb’s eye, 


But never yet have chanced on one 
That cared to take a Ram’s-eye ? 


Yet in the farthest corner of Anglesey Andrew Ramsay found 
his happy fate. There he found a girl after his own heart, ‘not 
what you call pretty’ (this was but lover’s gentle affectation), 
of whom he could say truthfully, ‘I have met with few girls so 
well read, and none so witty.’ In her gentle companionship 
the rest of his busy life, in which he passed from one honour to 
another until the top was reached, always thinking, always 
working, always keep, but never too much occupied to give 
teaching or friendly aid to a young man, was passed. And 
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when the end came, when some time before he passed away 
full of years and honour, mind and body refused to sustain 
longer the strain of further labour, it was her part and that of 
his children to cherish him most tenderly That was the period 
during which the writer knew Sir Andrew Ramsay; nor does he 
hope to meet a man better, wiser, wittier, or more encouraging 
to a young man than this true son of Scotland. 


A NATURALIST IN THE TROPICS 
In the Guiana Forest. By JAMES RODWAY. London: Unwin, 


Mr. James Rodway is a naturalist after Thoreau’s own heart, 
for he speaks with great contempt of ‘ the average white sports. 
man’ who lets fly at anything and everything when on hj; 
travels, parrots, toucans, and humming-birds not excepted. |t 
is quite possible that many readers may on this account think 
Mr. Rodway but a dull companion. Search as they may 
through his book they will find no record of his prowess as a 
hunter. The pumas and the jaguars, the bears and the antelopes, 
Mr. Rodway left them all to enjoy life after their own fashion, 
and to struggle for their existence according to nature’s laws, 
Yet the book is an extremely interesting one all the same, anq 
from a scientific point of view of considerable value. To the 
biologist there is no portion of the globe which presents so 
many problems as the Tropics, and it is these problems which 
are here dealt with. To begin with Mr. Rodway has painted 
for us, as few have done before, the magical wonders of a great 
tropical forest. Stay-at-home folk doubtless think that had 
they the opportunity they could without much difficulty produce 
books like this. Yet those who have had experience of a 
tropical forest will tell them that the ordinary traveller is little 
able to appreciate its beauties or to note its marvels. He soon 
becomes wearied of the awful silence; to him everything is 
uniform, the mass of vegetation merely bewilders. Now he is 
exposed to the intense glare of a tropical sun; now he is 
drenched by a sudden downpour of rain. At night he is 
tormented by mosquitos and sand-flies, while his slumbers are 
disturbed by the monkeys and the unfamiliar cries of all sorts of 
strange creatures. But Mr. Rodway has lived for so long in 
British Guiana that he little heeds these annoyances and his 
powers of observation are ever on the alert, though he can never 
hope to be so much at home in the forest as the Indian, whose 
colour is in harmony with his surroundings, and whose palm- 
thatched hut can hardly be distinguished from the leaves and 
branches which are about it. In the chapter on ‘The Forest’ Mr. 
Rodway gives us a most interesting description of the manners 
and customs of the South American Indian, as different a creature 
as possible from his northern brother. The latter doubtless justi- 
fies the saying, ‘ The only good Indian is a dead Indian,’ but the 
former according to Mr. Rodway is one of Nature’s gentlemen. 
Like the wild animals, however, he retires before the white min, 
and as he would rather die than become a slave it will be easily 
imagined that in a few years’ time when the white races have 
extended their dominion, he will be as extinct as the Carib is 
to-day. Mr. Rodway gives us a graphic picture of an Indian’s 
childhood. Though he receives no education in our sense of 
the word, yet the little fellow daily learns lessons that will fit 
him for his after-life. He learns how to handle the gun and tie 
bow by observing his father, whorm he accompanies through the 
forest at a very early age. He can often swim before he can 
walk, and if he is at all backward on his feet he is stimul.ted 
by the application of Awcu ants, a barbarous practice according 
to our notions, but a very effectual one nevertheless. The 
biologist loves to get back to primeval times, to picture to him- 
self the main stages in the history of evolution. In the tropical 
forest, better than anywhere else, he can see what the world 
was like before civilised man began to alter it to suit his con- 
venience. In the chapters on ‘The Rivers and the Creeks,’ 
‘The Man in the Forest, and ‘The Tropical Garden, Mr. 
Rodway takes us into the heart of the forest, and shows how 
intense is the struggle for life there. The giant trees are con- 
tinually at war with the enormous climbers and scramb.ing 
plants. Too often these vegetable pythons strangle their victims 
either by constricting or by smothering them. Another enemy 
to the trees is the blood-sucker, a plant provided with sucking 
disks which adhere to and bleed their victim in a hundred 
different places. The trees drop their leaves generally twice in 
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the twelve months, there being no long winter sleep for them as 
in a temperate clime. Twice in the year the fruits ripen, the 
leaves fall off, and almost immediately —perhaps in a few hours 
_the tree is again clothed in its beautiful green garment. In 
the chapter on the interdependence of plants and animals may 
be found striking evidences of the most careful observation. 
So newhere in the book the remark is made that Darwin would 
have rejoiced to see going on under his very eyes the fertilisa- 
ton of the great tropical orchids. It is indeed wonderful that 
the great naturalist was able to work out his theories on this 
cubject when he had not the opportunity of studying the flowers 
in their natural homes. In this direction there is endless work 
to be done, and Mr. Rodway has shown that he is able and 
willing to make a series of observations on the problems of the 
fert lisation of flowers, the dispersal of seeds, the habits of 
climbing plants, the ways of insects and their relation to plant 
life. There are many to-day who are complaining that 
naturalists take things too much for granted, and do not suffi- 
ciently recognise that experiment is needed before their theories 
can be accepted. If such books as /# the Guiana Forest were 
more plentiful, this reproach would soon cease to be made 
Mr. Grant Allen contributes an introduction pointing out that 
Mr. Rodway is fortunate in his locality, South America holding 
an intermediate position between very antique Australia and 
very modern Asia. We have a great respect for Mr. Grant 
Allen as a naturalist, but we confess that his references to ‘this 
cooled and degenerate world,’ ‘this impoverished northern 
world, and the ‘squalid industr:al system,’ remind us too much 
of a certain post-prandial philosopher, of whom we are not quite 
so fond. 


DARWINIAN LECTURES 


Lectures on the Darwinian Theory. Delivered by the late 
ARTHUR MILNES MARSHALL, Professor of Zoology in 
Owens College. Edited by C. F. MARSHALL, M.D. 
London: Nutt. 


From this volume, and the preceding one of Biological Lec- 
tures and Addresses, we can in some measure appreciate the 
loss natural science in this country has sustained by the un- 
timely death, by a cliff accident, of the writer. Professor 
Marshall possessed a full knowledge of his subject, great zeal in 
the pursuit of scientific research, combined with a rare gift of 
exposition, This volume contains eight lectures delivered as 
a series in connection with the Extension Lectures of the 
Victoria University in 1893. The line of argument adopted 
stirts with a lucid historical account of the theory of evolution, 
as it crops up here and there in the work of scientific 
naturalists from Aristotle to Darwin and Wailace. Then we 
have a contrast drawn between artificial and natural selection, 
sunmed up in the axiom that, while natural selection acts for 
the good of the species, artificial selection is directed solely 
toward the benefit or the pleasure of man. Another lecture 
deals with the argument from paleontology, showing the long 
res lts of time, and touches on the question of the geographical 
distribution of animals, and the limitations which result from 
space and especially from ocean boundaries. Another lecture 
states, with really wonderful clearne.s, the argument 
from embryology; and another shuws by most interesting 
(ximples the marvellous manner in which varieties in the colour 
of ani.nals and p!ants make for the good of the species. Some 
colou s protect by concealing from friend or foe, others by 
al uring a prey, others warn, while again others help recognition 
and woo a suitable mate. Another valuable chapter deals with 
the objections, and taking each up in turn uses it to the elucida- 
tion and confirmation of the theory. In another chapter the 
vertcbrate animal is traced up to its highest development (as 
yet) in man; and in the doctrine of evolution causes ate found 
which account for his structure, Janguage, and habits. 
‘Whether there is anything further than this, whether man 
has other attributes, either peculiar to himself or held by him 
in common with other animals; whether there are attributes 
that cannot be explained by these laws, is a question with 
which we have no concern here. Science has nothing to say 
either for or against them’ (p. 199). The course of lectures 
ends appropriately with a summary of the leading events in 
the life and work of Darwin, in which his last book, Vegetad/e 
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Mould and Earthworms,is considered as a sample of his mode 
of work. The most orthodox curate might learn much from 
the book wichout receiving the mildest shock to his nerves in 
even a hint of heresy, 


OLD AND NEW 


The Birmingham School of Art has recently been making 
its influence manifest in many directions, and the useful little 
manual before us is not one of the least important. Mr. H. 
Foster Newey in his E/ementary Drawing (London: Chapman) 
has here brought together the results of his experience for the 
specific benefit of those art students who are unable to attend 
any recognised school, and those teachers who live away from 
large towns. In other words, as they are unable to come to 
the teaching of the Birmingham School, Mr. Newey is doing 
his best, by bis ‘few practical hints’ as he too modestly 
terms them, to convey the Birmingham teaching to them. 
And this he effectually accomplishes in a remarkably able and 
intelligent fashion. He rightly insists on the primary neces- 
sity of tho-oughly knowing the object” you propose to yourself 
to draw, and he commences with some sensible remarks on 
the drawing of a straight line. After explaining the simpler 
forms of solids, he passes on to point out their close connec- 
tion with more elaborate objects, such as ornament and 
foliage, and thence he reaches drawing from nature itself. 
Throughout the whole work it is quite clear that Mr, Newey 
knows thoroughly what he is talking about, and the art student, 
even if he te well advanced, will do wisely to follow his counsel 
and advice. Perhaps the kernel of the book is in the last 
sentence, where he emphasises the fact, too often forgotten, 
that ‘the surest way of imparting or receiving knowledge is 
by making thought the director of effort.’ If this were laid 
more t> heart nowadays by both teachers and pupils, not 
only in art teaching but in education generally, we should hear 
much less than we do about the superficiality of the times, and 
the spreading demand for what has so well been called 
‘pemmican literature’ would be appreciably checked. 

The names on the title-page of this work, A Dictionary of 
Birds, Part 111. (London: Black), by Alfred Newton, assisted 
by Hans Gadow, are good enough guarantee for the excellence 
of the contents. Both ornithologists and amateurs have reason 
to be grateful for all the best and latest knowledge about birds 
being presented to them in a compendious, alphabetical form, 
This is the penultimate part of a dictionary which, when com- 
p'ete, will occupy about 1200 pages in octavo of good, easily 
legible print; and the student who shall possess this and 
Lord Lilford’s admirable coloured figures of British birds, now 
at last approaching completion, will be thoroughly equipped 
for acquaintance with our native avifauna. The Dictionary, of 
course, deals with the birds of all the world; but one of these 
at least, which we have hitherto regarded as an exotic species, 
may (in Professor Newton’s opinion) possibly be a true native 
after all. The origin of the common pheasant has always been 
traced to the East; bat fossil remains of four nearly allied 
species have la‘ely been identified in the lacustrine beds of 
France, so that it seem; not impossible that Phastanus colchicus 
may be indigenous to this quarter of the globe. If it is really 
an importation, it must date as such from Roman times, for it 
is not likely that either Romans or Anglo-Saxons would trouble 
themselves ab ut acclimatisation; and as early as A.D. 1059 
there is meation mide in the laws cf King Harold of unus 
phastanus,as an equivalent to two partridges, in the frfanti@ or 
commons of the canons of Waltham Abbey. Most of the 
pheasants now shot in this country bear the white collar of the 
Chinese pheasant (/. forguatus), which hybridises freely with the 
older strain of P. colchicus. In the west of Scotland and other 
remote places the darker native birds may still be seen, un- 
tainted with Chinese or Japanese blood. They are reputed 
hardier and wilder, and certainly make a bolder display on the 
wing than the more fashionable breeds. We congratulate 
Professor Newton on the production of a work worthy of his high 
reputation, and commend it confidently to the attention of all 
who are in‘s ested in bird-life. The Dictionary, it may be 
noted, contains references not only to species, but to anato- 
mical details, as well as being a glossary of popular and local 
words, 
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very handsome volume, by Mr. Welch, entitled Numismata 
Londinensia. \t contains some admirable prints of the 
whole series of medals struck from 1831 to 1893. We 
cannot but feel surprised by the medal selected for a frontis- 
piece. It commemorates an event of which assuredly the 
city has no reason to be proud. It is dated 1878, the year 
when, for no reason that has ever transpired, Temple Bar was 
carted away. As it chanced, at that very time the houses on both 
sides were pulled down, and it would have cost a very moderate 
sum to have left the old archway where Wren built it and made 
the roadway pass by on either side. After many promises to 
the public that it should be re-erected in some other part of the 
city (and plenty of suitable places might have been found) it was 
al'owed to lie for ten years in Farringdon Market, and during 
some alteration there was, we may suppose, destined to final 
destruction, had not a wealthy and munificent ‘Lady of the 
Manor’ ata place a few miles North of London stepped in and 
removed the old stones to set them up on the historic spot at 
which Charles I. was proclaimed on the day of his father’s 
death. The volume begins with the large and small medals 
struck for the opening of London Bridge in 1831, by William IV. 
These medals, which were by Wyon, are very delicate and in 
good taste, but sadly wanting in the vigour which we see in the 
Italian work of Sperandei or Pisano. Wyon made a ‘ spurt’ in 
honour of the Emperor and Empress of the French, in 1855, 
and followed it by an excellent medal of the King of Sardinia, 
as he was then. The reverse of this medal is one of the best in 
the book, the standing figure of Sardinia being well modelled 
and much better than the preceding one of France. Messrs. 
J. S.and A, B. Wyon are to be credited with the Thanks- 
giving Medal in 1872. On the obverse the City is represented 
pointing the Queen and the Prince to St. Paul's, with the 
happily chosen motto, ‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord.’ The other side of the medal 
shows the interior of the cathedral filled with a dense crowd, 
while the archbishop is preaching. Some of the architec- 
tural medals are among the best; the Guildhall for instance, 
the Council Chamber, the City of London School and others, 
but the prettiest shows Queen Victoria seated in a glade of 
Epping Forest while London breaks down a fence. Of the 
portrait medals, perhaps that of the Shah has the most 
character. 

By a judicious condensation from his well-known Rome and 
the Campagna and Old Rome, with the inclusion of discoveries 
resulting from more recent excavations, Mr. Robert Burns has 
produced an excellent guide-book to the antiquities of Rome. 
Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood (London: Bell) leaves 
nothing to be desired from the point of view of the traveller or 
the archzologist. Moreover, though of handy size, it contains 
nearly a hundred illustrations and more than a dozen maps and 
plans. Men, Mines and Animals in South Africa, by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, is a timely addition to Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co.’s excellent ‘Travel’and Adventure’ Series. ‘The 
same publishers send us Mrs. Dines’ Jewels in the half-crown 
edition of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels. We have also received 
Smollett’s Roderick Random with George Cruikshank’s illustra- 
tions, an addition to the well-known ‘Bohn’s Libraries,’ 
(London : Bell); a popular edition of Soctety in China (London: 
Innes), by Professor Douglas; Wintering in Egypt (London : 
Simpkin), by Dr. A. J. M. Bentley and the Rev. C. G. Griffin- 
hoofe, an illustrated guide-book for the benefit of those who 
winter in Egypt in pursuit of health or pleasure ; Zhe People’s 
Life of their Queen (London: Cassell), by the Rev. E. J. Hardy, 
written in popular style and enlivened by a number of excellent 
portraits and other illustrations; and Zhe Art of William 
Quiller Orchardson, by Walter Armstrong, being the Portfolio 
for February (London: Seeley). 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
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